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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
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Art. I. The Travels of Antenor in Greece and Afia; from 
a-Greek Manufeript found at Herculaneum: including fome 
Account of Egypt. Tranflated from the French of E. F. 
Lantier. With additional Notes by the Englifh Tranflator. 
In 3 vols. -8vo. 11. 4s. Boards. Longman and Rees, 
1799: 

HE French are more peculiarly attached to the hiftorical 
Romance. In this fpecies of compofition they have, in 

general, made choice of fubjects highly interefting to a claflic 
imayination, ‘They have introduced characters in the moft 
{triking or engaging attitudes; reprefented incidents with an 
uncommon force and beauty; and defcribed places in a ftyle 
delightfully pi€turefque. Yet, with al! thefe advantages, they 
have, for the moft part, incurred cenfure from the extrava- 
gance or boldnefs of their eflays, in the intertexture.of fiction 
with truth, 

In the ‘¢ Telemachus,” of Fenelon, we can fcarcely fay, 
that hiftory has been involved in fabulous invention ; fince the 
age and the characters of Telemachus, pre-occupied by the 
Bards of Greece, were, in themfelves, poetical. 

In ** the Travels of Anacharfis,” the imagination of the 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. . 


re is commonly tempered by the wifdom of the philofopher = 
we confefs, after the perufal of them, entertained and in- 
ftruéted as we were, we felt our memories confufed in the 
recolleCtion of the real facts and circumftances which they 
fhew through a fort of faery light, but with which we were 
before familiarly acquainted. In the fame manner fome of 
Gilpin’s views, which are exact delineations from nature, can 
hardly be recognized through their rich aérial tint—their 
coloured atmofphere. In favour of the volumes before us, we 
were by no means prejudiced by the title-page or the preface. 
The title-page informs us, that ‘¢ the Travels of Antenor’ 
are from a Greek MS. found at Herculaneum: and the pre- 
face gives us a foolifh account of the manner in which the M5, 
was found. 

«© Travelling through Italy, I had fcarcely arrived at Naples be~ 
fore I paid a vifit to Mount Vefuvius, at the firft eruption of which, 
under the emperor Titus, and feventy-nine years after Chrift, the 
elder Pliny loft his lite. On my return to Portici, wifhing :o fee 
Herculaneum, then recently difcovered,* I defcended with torches, 
about eighty feet below the furface of the earth, ‘into that region of 
darknefs: but the damp and coldnefs of the air, and the fmoke of the 
torches, foon obliged me to meafure back my fteps. 

“€ At Portici I vifited a fine palace belonging to the king of Naples, 
trom whofe capital it is about two leagues diftant, in a moft charm- 
ing fituation by the fea-fide at the foot of Mount Vefuvius. Even 
now my imagination often carries me to that delightful fpot, and I 
exclaim, 

*¢ Abite nunc urbane molefteque cure. 


«© While furveying the curiofities of the King’s Mufeum, collected © 


from Herculaneum, t including nuts, eggs, bread, and other prov rifions, 

found there in perfect prefervation, I faw perfons employed in decy- 
phering ancient manufcripts, which feemed ready to fall to duft. They 
confifted of cylindric rolls, nearly in the form of rolled tobacco. The 
firft folds were fo difficult to open, that it was neceffary to make ufe 
of a machine to draw out, by means of fcrews, this black and fhattered © 
parchment upon linen or untuous paper. As foon as the decy oherer il 
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* «© In 1736 the duke of Elboeuf having ordered 2 weil to be dug 7 
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in his garden at Portici, difcovered a vault, under which he found j 
feveral columns and ftatues. He afterwards parted with the eftate to 7 


the king, who dug feveral files under ground, and explored that ane§ 
cient town.’’ 4 

+ ** Others have fince been added from the ancient Pompeii, now) 
called Pompeiana, another town beyond the mountain, which fhared! 
the fame fate with Herculaneum, and wiich has been wholly expofed” 


to view ; whereas Herculaneum was clofed up again for the fafety ot7 2 
the town of Portici, which is built overit. T. N.” 4 
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had difcovered a word he wrote it down, guefling at thofe which 
were illegible by the fenfe and connection of the fentence: and though 
thefe writings had no points, or commas, the learning and intelligence 

of the perfons employed fupplied all thefe defects. | 
«© While I was admiring this ingenious work, one of the decy. 
pherers, the Abbé Spalatini, a man of great talents and uncommon 
politenefs, informed me, thefe rolls had been found in Herculaneum, a 
town which had been buried feventeen centuries beneath the lava of 
Mount Vefuvius. ‘ We flatter ourfelves,’ faid he, § that among 
thefe ancient manufcripts we fhall find thofe fragments of shamed 
authors which have been unfortunately loft, efpecially of Polybius, 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, Diodorus Siculus, Dion Cafflius, Salluft, 
‘Tacitus, and Livy: but, in lieu of the gold we feek for, we have as 
yet only found minerals of little value ; fuch as Greek works on mu- 
fic, phyfic, morality, and rhetoric.’ I requefted his permiffion to look 
at thefe ancient writings, among which obferving a very voluminous 
roll in Greek, entitled The Travels of Antenor in Greece and in Afia, 
I afked him if he was acquainted with that work. ‘ No, faid he; 
© I have no time to read fuch a heap of trafh, written by an author 
never fpoken of.’’* Having fome little knowledge of the Greck, I 
requefted 





* «¢ Here the Abbé Spalatini was miftaken ; for every one knows . 
that many learned men have fpoken of Antenor. St. Auguftin in par- 
ticular, in his book De Civitate Dei, lib. vii. chap. 15. thus de- 
{cribes his perfon: © Znenormis proceritas, fucculenta gracilitas, rubor 
temperatus, oculi cafii quidem, fed vigiles, et in afpediu micantes ; 
Speciofus et immeditatus inceffus.’—* Tall but not gigantic, flender bur 
not lean, moderately florid, with grey eyes, but very attentive and 
{parkling when they meet thofe of others ; laftly, a handfome and eafy 
walk,’ 

“¢ It muft, however, be confeffed that the learned do not agree re- 
lative to the time when Antenor lived. Lillius Giraldus afferts that 
he was the fculptor mentioned by Panfanias as having made the ftatues 
of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, which Xerxes took away when he in- 
vaded Greece, and which Alexander reftored to the Athenians when 
he took Perfepolis. .* My opinion,’ fays Lillius, ‘ is confirmed by 
Antenor having known Ariftides in his old age; for Ariftides was 
Archon of Athens in the feventy.fecond olympiad, or four hundred 
and eighty-nine years before Chrift.’ Peter Colwius, an author of 
great precifion, ftrongly denies this affertion. According to him, 
Antenor lived much later ; namely, in the ninety-third olympiad, or 
four hundred and eight years before Chrift ; 4,306 of the Julian period, 
and 346 from the building of Rome. This learned calculation has 
drawn upon him a dire& contradiction from Johannes Wower, who 
pours forth a torrent of abufe on Colwius, and calls him dofor a/- 
norum. But in this Wower is wrong; for he afferts that Antenor 
did not live till the time of Alexander the Great, three hundred and 
forty years before Chrift; which is a confiderable error, and differs 

B 2 fixty. 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
requefted him to lend me the manufcript for a few days: but, after 


fhutting myfelf up in my room during four-and-twenty hours, I found 


I was not fufficiently familiar with the language completely to un- 
derftand, and accurately to tranilate, fo important a work, I there- 
fore repeated my vifit tothe Abbe, and afked his permitfion to take 
the manufcript with me to Paris ; promifing, on my word of honour, 
to return it as foon as the tranflation thould be finifhed. He hefitated 
a confiderable time, but at length yielded to my urgent requett. 

«© When I arrived at Paris, I affociated in my }: hour a friend, 
whofe profound erudition has cleared up the obfcurity of many parts of 
the manufcript, and greatly contributed to the completion of the 
work. As to its authenticity, it would be carrying fcepticifm to a 
ridiculous extent to entertain the flighteft doubt of Antenor’s exiftence, 
which is as certain as that of Ariftotle or Plato, and of which the 
book he has left behind him is a fulficient proof.”’ 


A flimfy fiction—childifh in the extreme—open to the de- 
tection of every reader. Unlefs fome fecret fatire be couched 
under it, we can no way account for a fabrication fo unwor- 
thy the ingenious author. In examining the hiftorical cha- 
racter of this performance, we meet with frequent and glaring 
offences againft chronology, and, generally fpeaking, againft 
probability, which pleafantry can never do away ; nor French 
eloquence with all its fpecioufnefs. “The work may be viewed 
under two different afpeéts—the grave and the fabulous. 

As a graver compofition, it confifts of hittorical narrative 
and characters, philofophical reflection and local defcription, 
eopiracea'A more or lefs, by the author’s fancy: as fabulous, 
Sxty re years from the truth, But he adds that this Greek author 
pretended to have lived at an earlier period, in order to render his 
Memoirs more interefting and attractive, by appearing to have per- 
fonally known the philofophers and great men of whom he fpeaks. 
At this paradox Godefcalcus Stewechius expreffes the utmoft amaze- 
ment, and angrily exclaims again{t the ignorance and effrontery of thefe 
writers, It is evident,’ fays he, © that had Antenor lived at the 
time of Alexander, he would moft affuredly have fpoken of that hero, 
of the burning of Ephefus, the battle of Charonea, and the affaffina. 





tion of Philip of Macedon.’ In this Cornelius Celfus and Priceu® 


agree: but it is true they defend their opinion with a degree of mo- 
deration that leaves a doubt of their own conviGtion. 

‘© What conclufion can. we draw trom this diverfity and contra- 
di€tion! All that is certain is, that Antenor did exift ; but the period 
when he lived we muft leave to the decifion of more learned critics, 
and fay, 

‘¢ Non noftrum inter vos tantas componere lites.*’’ 


* “ For this note I am obliged to a learned friend who aflifled me in the tranf- 
lation of the manuicipt.” 
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it exhibits light tales and trivial incidents, which are, purely, 
his own invention. 

In ‘§ the Dinner of Ariftippus,”’ the features of his philofo- 
phy are finely painted. 

‘© A few days after I was introduced, Ariftippus invited me to 
dinner. I arrived at fun- fet, and found a number of guetts already 
affembled. ‘They were waiting for the appearance of Ariftippus and 
his female friend and philofopher Lafthenia, whom I had not yet feen. 
They foon entered together. ‘The former wore a purple ro she, per- 
fumed with the moft delicious odours, and the latter was adorned 
with the charming and elegant fir ange seat y of the Graces themielves. 
Her auburn hair fell j in light treffes on her fhoulders, and her head 
and neck were decotated with flowers, which formed the only ex- 
traneous ornament to her drefs. We were invited to bathe before 
dinner; and, having been perfumed with delicious effences, we re- 
turned ‘to the banquetting-hall, where incenfe and perfumes were 
burning. At one end was a buffet, with a rich difplay of gold “0 
filver plate, of cups filver-gilt, and fome of them enriched with 
cious ftones, Several flaves advanced, bearing chaplets of sown? 
which they placed upon our heads, and vafes of cold water to pour 
upon our hands. ‘The company deteretined, by lot, who fhould be 
the fympofiarch, or king of the feaft. It fell on Xanthes the peripa- 
tetic, who gave the toails, regulated the laws of the banquet, and 
the time of drinking. 

‘© We feated ourfelves on couches pl: iced round the table, which was 
frequently wafhed. ‘The cov erings of our couches were of purple. 

‘© Philoxenes the fophift at this time entered, and, being ftruck 
with the luxury and fplendor of the feaft, he knit his brows, and told 
Ariflippus this profufion and extravagance were ill-ad: apted to a philo- 
Sopnet. ora wife man. Ariitippus replied, with the atmoft tranquil- 
lity, * My dear Philoxenes, do me the favour to fit down, and make 
one of our party.’-——* You are too good,’ replied he: ¢ it is impofible 
to refufe you." As foon as he was feated, and had begun to eat with- 


— ——— 
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ad The ancients were fo fond of crowns, that guells often wore 


three ornaments in that form, compofed of flowers; one on the head, 
another on the forehead, and the third round their necks. They 
were placed over their doors, on their buffets, on their bottles, and 
on their vafes. Crowns, too, were with them the reward by which 
{kill and — vere recompenfed. ‘The Hebrews, the Egyptians, 


and the Gentiles, wore horns as marics of honour and of power, ‘Thus 
Mofes had a pair of horns, and Jupiter Ammon was worlhip ped under 
the form of a ram. Our ancient uropean kn} h s wore horns upon 


their helmets, to render Kenkdve more formidable to the enemy. 
"Thefe were affixed by their wives. when they dc ‘parted for the field : 
bur they were at length difpufted with 1] em, becaufe they were turn. 
ed into ridicule, and became a bye-word, in allufion to the licentioule 
nefs of their wives during their abience.’”” 
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out ceremony, Ariftippus faid ‘ My dear Philoxenes, I fhall reply ta 
your cenfure on the famptuoufnefs of my table by relating a circums 
ftance that happened to me, in company with Andron the ftoic. 1} 
purchafed a partridge in his prefence, for fifty drachmas,* when, like 
you, he reproved me for my extravagance. I liftened to him with 
patience, and then replied, ‘ If a partridge coft only an obolus, no 
doubt you would buy one yourfelf ??—* Agreed,’ faid he.—* Well,’ 
I replied, ‘ I place no greater value on fifty drachmas than you on an 
obolus: I perceive, my dear friend, it is not the luxury or the good 
cheer you object to, but merely the expence.” The fophift felt the 
application, but continued eating. 

_ © The firft courfe confifted of fbell-fith, fome raw, and others 
cooked in various ways: they were interfperfed with hens’ and pea- 
hens’ eggs, of which the latter are much efteemed. ‘There were alfo 
pigs’ pettitoes, lambs’ heads, calves’ plucks, and a dith of grafshop- 


‘pers, of which the Athenians are very fond, and which abound in 


their markets. We referved the firft of every dith for the altar of 
Diana. The fecond courfe confifted of game and fowls, and the moft 
delicate kinds of fith. I obferved many of the guefts fending away 
feveral difhes by their flaves, and was informed it was cuftomary for 
every one to have part of the repaft conveyed to his friends. 

“© At the commencement of the feaft Ariftippus touched a cup of wine 
to (with) his lips, and then gave it to his neighbour, who drank and 

affled it ; and thus the wine went round. This firft cup is the fym- 

1 of fraternity between the guefts. Other cups followed, when 
Ariftippus gave us healths and toafts, which we immediately paffed 
round to him again. The firft cup confifted of one-third part wine 
and two of water: but the latter was infenfibly diminifhed, and at 
length we drank pure wine. 

‘« Lafthenia then took a cithara or harp, to which fhe fang a hymn 
in honour of Bacchus. Her voice was fweet, melodious, and flexible, 
and fhe had the art of accommodating it to every variety of tone or 
modulation. ‘The verfes fhe fang were of her own compofition. This 
multiplied exertion of her talents gained her the moft animated ap- 
plaufe, yet the pleafure they communicated was above all our praife. 
“« All the guetts had branches of laurel and of myrtle, and fang 
and accompanied themfelves on the lyre in fucceffion.’’ 


Of the philofophical (by which we mean, the political, 
moral, and rcligious) refle&tions, we have much to applaud, 
and more to condemn. In his political opinions we concur, 
moft heartily, with M. Lantier. 


«© At Athens the fovereignty then refided ip the people, who daily 
affembled at a very early hour in the market-place, or at the theatre 
of Bacchus. Each citizen, who had attained the age of puberty, had 
a deliberative voice in this aflembly ; from which, if abfent, he was 





# «¢ The drachma was worth 73d. Englifh.”’ 
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Lantier’s Travels of Antenor in Greece and Ajia. 7 


liable to pay a fine. One day I faw the magiftrates, called lexiarchs, 
walking along the ftreets, and holding a fcarlet cord acrofs the way, 
by means of which they dragged the people with them to the af- 
fembly.* If the cord touched and marked any one, he was condemned 
to pay the fine, while all the reft received three oboli for their at- 
tendance. 

‘© I followed thefe lexiarchs, and faw the fitting opened by a facrifice 
to Ceres. The prieits immolated a young pig, with whofe blood they 
purified the place ; after which a magiftrate pronounced the following 
imprecation: ‘* Perifh the man, accurfed of all the gods, with all his 
race, whe faall a&, think, or {peak againft the republic!” 

‘¢ This aflembly could not enaé a law, unlefs it confifted of fix thou. 
fand men. ‘The fenators firft propofed the fubjeét of every decree, 
after which the orators ftood up to difplay their eloquence in fupport- 
ing or oppofing it. But thefe were fubject to the law of the clepfy- 
dra, being obliged to conclude their harangues within a certain time, 
marked by the clepfydra or water-clock. After being long debated, 
with great clamour and noife, the decree pafled by the majority of 
fyffrages, which were given by fhew of hands. I confefs thefe tumul- 
tuous cries, this impetuofity of the mob, more violently agitated than 
the waves of the Euripus, have left a permanent impreffion in my 
mind, very unfavourable to democratic governments.”’ Vol. 1. Pr. 6,7. 

‘© The art of procuring to fociety the greateft poffible degree of 
happinefs is one of the moft important branches of moral philofophy, 
You will perceive I do not incline to democracy, or the government 
of the mob; for that, in faét, is but anarchy decorated with the 
fplendid name of liberty. All cthefe petty republics wiil foon be 
merged in the vaft empires of defpotifm. I have heard the wife Ana. 
charfis fay, many years ago, that at Athens the wife are obliged to 
confult fools. «In my opinion the bet government is that where the 
means employed are moft fimple, and the wheels of the machine leat 
complicated. When the people choofe their magiftrates, their choice 
16 almoit always bad, except in cafes of imminent danger. Dema- 
gogues, and men of ambitious intrigue, lead them whither they pleafe ; 
while the honeft, the upright, and the wife, difdain to folicit the fuf. 
frages of a capricious and ignorant mob.”” Vol. III. Pr. 399. 


If we may judge of the author’s morality and religion, from 
the libertinifm and deifm of his favourite characters, we can- 
not reprobate either too feverely. In his account of the Jewifh 
people, in particular, we obferve the farcaftic fneer-—the fly 
infinuation: and when he fcofts at the Temple of Solomon, 
as compared with the iplendid feats of Pagan idolatry, we can 
‘tapi his **end and aim.” ‘lhrough Judaifm we fuipect 

e would flab * Chriftianity. 
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* In this charge, we hefitace not to include the tranflator; who, 
wherever he has jadged any parts of his author faulty or defective, 
has endeavoured to correct the fault, or fupply the deficiency. But 
Gere the tranflator refts perfectly fatisfied with his original, Rev, 
B4 * Jt 
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*¢ Tt is pot without fufficient reafon that the Greeks defpife the 
Hebrew nation, ‘They are not only the dupes and votaries of a bate 
and ridiculous fuperftition, but are ftill more degraded by the barba- 
rous rufticity of their manners. Their prevailing: vice is avarice. 
Proud in the midft of mifery, they boaft of their fabulous origin, and 
have the effrontery to defpife all other nations who juftly regard them 
as the enemies of mankind, ‘They live feparately from all the other 
inhabitants of the earth, and will neither unite round the fame table, 
nor in the fame prayers, facrifices, and libations, They equally def- 
pile literary talents and the fine arts, and above all entertain a fove- 
reign contempt for fculpture. They confider ftatues as objects of ri. 
dicule or abhorrence, and the mere offspring of extreme idlenefs, All 
their induftry is confine] to the mere cultivation of the earth, and they 
know ne happinefs but their patriarchal rufticity, which they purfue 
without interruption, exsept when their debating fuperftition difturbs 
their tranquillity. ‘The women knead bread, drefs their victuals, {pin 
wool, weave ftuffs, and make their clothes. ‘They are very frugal in 
their meals, but it is prohibited to eat pork, that animal being con. 
fidered by them as unclean, or to eat blood, fat, or fifh that are with. 
out feales, or beafts that have not cloven feet, ) 

“¢ Their government is theocratic ; that is to fay, their king or fu- 
preme head ig their ged Adonai; but as this god is invifible, they 
neither have a con{titution nor a political economy, being entirely 
under the influence and government of their priefts, who make Adonai 
{peak according to their intereft or caprice. 

‘« We met with a very bad reception at Jerufalem, for the Jews fhun 
all ftrangers, nor could we ever obtain the privilege of dining with 
any of them. They were even conftantly alarmed left we might 
have eaten pork, or touched fome unclean animal. 

*¢ We lodged at the houfe of one Jonathan, who h*d four wives. 
Polygamy may have fome momentary attraétions for men of volup- 
tuous imaginations, but the truly wife will ever confider it as a moft 
oppreffive burden. Thig man’s houfe was a continual fcene of divi- 
fions, cabals, and domeftic commotions; and the children of each of 
the women had as many ftepmothers as their father had fuperfluous 
Wives. 

‘¢ This nation, like the Greeks, hold bodily ftrength in very high 
efteem, but they totally negleét the cultivation of the mind. They 
defpife the ftudy of foreign languages, and all their library is reduced 
to the book of their law, which every Hebrew is obliged to ftudy 
daily, efpecially on that which they call their Sabbath, a few other 
books, and the writings of their king Solomon, which confift of three 
thoufand parables, one thoufand five hundred canticles, and fome trea- 
tifes on plants and aniinals. 

‘¢ Jonathan informed us their anceflors were fugitives from Egypt, 
from which country they brought away the plate of the natives ; 
that they had wandered about during forty years in extenfive deferts 
before they arrived in Paleitine; thac, by a peculiar miracle of their 
god Jehovah, their thdes and their clothes had not worn out during that 
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period ; that thofe of the children had lengthened and widened in 
proportjon as they grew up ; and that barbers became ulelefs, beceufe 
neither their beards, their nails, nor their hair grew, but conftantly 
remained exaétly in their original ftate.* 

‘¢ He alfo informed me, their king Saul had exacted from a young 
man, named David, one hundred forefkins of the Philiftines as a dowry 
for his daughter Michal, and that this young warrior had prefented 
him with two hundred in full tale.’”’ Vol. IL. Pe. 371-374. 


In his local defcriptions, the author has, generally, our ap- 
aire Lacedzmon and Athens are defcribed as follows : 


The next day we walked over the city, under the guidance of 
our friendly hoit.t 
© 'The form of Lacedemon is circular, and is interfe@ted with fe- 
veral hills, being only forty-eight ftadia in circumference ; whereas 
Athens is near a hundred. Ac that time it contained only cight 
theulend men able to bear arms. 
¢ We were aftonifhed at finding the city of Sparta a mere affem- 
blage of huts and fmall low houfes. When we arrived in the public 
{quare, €It is here,’ faid Demonax, ‘that the fenate, confifting of 
twenty. -eight old men, and the council of the five Ephori, hold their 
meetings.’ 

‘«¢ From this fpot we proceeded to the fineft edifice in the city, the 
portico of the Perfians, thus named becaufe it was built with the f{poils 
taken from that nation. We there faw a great nyeaber of ftatues of 
white marbleeplaced on the tops of columns Thefe ftatues,’ 
{aid our hoft, ‘ reprefent the leaders of the sedbuita army. ‘That,’ 
continued be. ©is Mardonius, who loft the battles of Marathon and 
Platex ; and this is queen Artemifia, who fought fo courageoufly for 
Xerxes at the battle of Salamis.’ 

‘© We then vifited feveral temples, confecrated to Terra, Jupiter, 
Minerva, Neptune, Juno, and Apollo. We alfo faw a cofotial ftatue, 
which Demonax told us reprefented the people of Lacedemon. A 
little farther was the temple of the Parcz ; and near it ftood the tomb 
of Oreltes. 





‘ This ailertion of Jonathan is confirmed by St. Juftin and St. 
erome,’’ 

+ “© Jt is now called Mifitra, and the peninfula of the Peloponne- 
fus, in which it ftands, the Morea. But few remains of the ancient 
Sparta now exift. In the platanifta and the Dromos are fome confufed 
heaps of ftones ; and ps former {till produces plane-trees, from which 
ifs name is derived. 1e¢ Jews have three fy napogues there, and the 
Caloyers, or nuns of “ paar a fine monattery. The church is 
one of the handfomeft in the world, and the Turks have turned it into 
a rim near which is a magnificent hofpital. The Eurotas, on 

hich it is firuated, is fill calle d the Bafilipor aino (vulgd Vahlipo. 
tar amo), a name of Greek extraction, fignifying ding of rivers, and the 
city 1s celebrated for its beautiful women, and a fine fpecies of dogs.’ 
64 We 
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** We quitted the great fquare by the ftreet called the Courfe; fo 
called, becaufe Icarius, the father of Penelope, intending to marry his 
daughter, offered her to him who fhould excel his rivals in the Courfe, 
of which this ftreet was the fcene, and where Ulyffes was the fuccefsful 
competitor. 

‘6 We now perceived an old temple on the fummit of a fimall hill. 
Our guide told us it was dedicated to Venus. ‘Its form and con- 
Rruction,’ continued he, ¢ are very fingular; for, in fact, it confitts 
of two diftin&t temples, one placed upon the other. In the lower 
edifice, Morpho,* or Venus, the goddefs of beauty, is worfhipped : 
but, in the upper, Venys, veiled and chained, as an image of the fide- 
lity due from wives to their hufbands,’ 

«¢ Demonax now conducted us to the Dromos, a place ufed as a 
courfe for the exercife of the youth, and including two gymnaiia ; 
and a few paces from this fpot is an old ftatue of Hercules, at the feet 
of which they offer facrifices when they enter the age of virility. 

*¢ Beyond the Dromos, and near the ftatue, he fhewed us an old 
houfe, which had once been the refidence of Menelaus, the unfortunate 
hufband of the beautiful Helen. Sparta has no citadel like the Cad. 
mea of Thebes, or Lariffa at Argos: her only local defence is a hill 
that commands the town.’’ Vol, II. Pr. 126—128. 

«* At night Lafthenia invited me to accompany her the next day 
tathe city, where fhe was about to purchafe a flave. We fet off 
very early in the morning, and entered Athens by the road that leads 
to the Academy, and which is planted with cypreffes. ‘ Here,’ faid 
Lafthenia, £ you can fcarcely take a fingle ftep without walking aver 
the afhes of a hero. ‘There,’ continued fhe, * are the altars of the 
Mules, of Mercury, of Hercules, and of Minerva. That large olive. 
tree, to your right, is the fecond that arofe in Attica. Thofe are 
the tombs of Thrafybulus, of Pericles, of Chabrias, and of Phormio. 
There are the cenotaphs of our brave warriors who have died in battle ; 
and on the columns near them are engraved their names and countries.” 
As we entered Athens, I faid to her, ‘ Your city appears to me very 
ill-built. ‘The ftreets are narrow, crooked, and extremely irregular, 
and the houfes are, in general, mean and inconvenient. Thefe ex- 
ternal ftair-cafes and projecting upper ftories disfigure the appearance 
of the buildings, intercept the light, and confine the circulation of 
the air. Thofe hermz ot ftone, in a cubic form, at the doors of the 
houfes, alfo offend the eye. I prefer thofe altars covered with turf, 
that ftand clofe to them, and which are mueh more pleafing objeéts. 
I obferve, too, that you have but one fountain,t+ though it is true its 
rig is in fome meafure fupplied by wells and cifterns.’—* At your 

aft vifit to Athens,’ faid Laithenia, ¢ you did not make fuch minute 
obfervations. It is evident that three years of travelling have im- 
proved your judgement and formed your tafte. But on this fubject I 





* « Morpho fignifies form or xa’ efoxn, beauty.’ 
+ “ There was but one {pring at Athens, from which nine fubter- 
rancous canals conveyed water to the various quarters of the city.’’ 
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muft tell you the facetious remark of a traveller, on his approach to 
Atherfs, where finding, at the gates of the city, a temple confecrated 
to two deities, he exclaimed, ‘ I muft return; for fince they lodge 
two gods in one houfe, furely there can be no room for me.’ It is 
certain, that in this city every thing is fimple and mean, excepting 
the porticoes, temples, and public edifices, in which all our magni- 
ficence is difplayed. 'Thofe fine plane-trees which adorn the great 
fquare of the Academy were planted by Cimon, who converted a 
barren and naked fpot into a rich and luxuriant garden, or rather a 
delightful grove, watered with beautiful fountains, and interfected 
with covered walks and extenfive lifts for the courfe. ‘The principal 
families of Athens, who are very partial to the country, lavith all 
their tafte and expence on their country refidences. ‘There you will 
perceive a happy diftribution, combined with elegance of ornament. 
‘The apartments are cool and luxurious ; and in the gardens Nature 
fecms to hold a perpetual jubilee.’ 

«« When we came into the public fquare, where the flaves are fold, 
Lafthenia faid to me, * Yonder is the altar of Pity. The Athenians 
are the only nation that pay divine honours to this meft ainiable of 
deities, who teaches us to compaffionate all the misfortunes of others, 
while we bear our own with fortitude and refignation. ‘The worthip 
paid to that goddefs, together with the numerous altars raifed by the 
Athenians to Modeity, Fame, and Vigilance, prove them to be the 
moft religious people of Greece.’’ 


With refpect to the fabulous, the little eafy tales, that are, 
here and there, interfperfed, remind us, often, of the lively 
Marmontel. The ftory of Bion and Theophaniz is a beau- 
tiful romance. Bion, indeed, is a real perfonage ; but he is 
pictured in imaginary fituations. In the mean time we are 
pleafed with the ingenuity that appears in the outline and the 
colouring of the fictitious Phanor; but, in a moral point of 
view, we have much to objeét to the licentious companion of 
Antenor. From our fpecimens, it is fufficiently clear, that 
“‘the Travels of Antenor” are elegant and {pirited ; but we 
could quote as many more, to prove that they are tainted by 
the moft contagious immoralities.. The French manners 
greatly refemble the old Grecian: and “the Travels” con- 
tain portraits of both too vividly voluptuous. Among various 
melting pictures of miftrefles and harlots, what fhall we fay to 
the “Feaft of Mylitta,” (Vol. IfI. p. 38.) to the ** Adventure 
inthe Temple of Venus,” in the Ifle of 2aphos, (Vol. III. 
P.66.) or to the death of Lafthenia, the heroine, (Vol. III. 
P. 406.) who expires, after all her refieétions on the immor- 
tality of the foul, with a love fong of Anacreon on her lips ? 

We cannot difmifs the volumes without faying a word or 
two of the tranflator. He appears to be converfant with an- 
cient hiftory. If, in the notes, therefore, he had pointed out 
Ana- 
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Anachronifms—if he had marked the more prominent parts of 
the work, as fact or fiction, or as a mixture of both, he would 
have done an acceptable fervice to thofe readers, to whom 
thefe pages will be molt agreeable—we mean, to common 
readers, In fome places, the tranflator hath corrected his ori- 
ginal, according to the truth of hiftory, or enlarged it where 
he thought a defcription defective. But this we conceive to 
be a liberty by no means warrantable. In the third volume, 
for inftance, (at p. 243) the tranflator hath fubftituted his own 
account of the Eleufinian myfteries for that of the original. 
For the metrical part of the work, where he is the veriifier 
himfelf, he by no means appears to advantage as a poet: and 
where he has had recourfe to others, for tranflations, he hath 
borrowed from the worft hands, His language is not faultlefs; 
witnefs, ** our hearts ¢reprdated with love.” (Vol. II. p. 368.) 
“<I gave a loofe to my reflective powers.” (Vol. III. p. 2.) 
“< The youngeft,” for the younger. (Vol. III. p. 110.) ** Crifp 
air.” (Vol. III. p. 111.) ** I'wo young women with their 
Style in their band.” (Vol, III. p. 114.) ‘* And paralyfe and 
deftroy.” (Vol. III. p. 314.) ¢* Chickens for chicken.” 
(Vol. IIL. p. 369.) ‘* This fide the grave,” for * this fide of 
the grave.” (Vol. IIl. p. 370.) ‘The tranflator is anony- 
mous: and, when he reflects on the immoral tendency of the 
volumes which he has thus introduced to the acquaintance of 
the Englifh, we think, if he have any fenfe of fhame, he will 
continue to hide his head in obfcurity. 





Arr. II. 4 Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, containing Stric- 
tures on his Lordjhip’s Letters to the Peers of Scotiand. With 
a Preface, and an original Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke to the author, explaining the much-perverted Expreffion 
of ** the Swinifh Multitude.” By John Giftord, Efg. A 
new Edition, with Additions. 8vo. Pp. 171. 4s. Long- 
man and Rees. 1800. 


s ee: years have elapfed,’? fays the author and republifher of 
this well-known pamphlet, ‘ fince the firit publication of the 
following letter; and amidft all the thocks, convulfions, and vicifli- 
tudes, which different States have experienced in this momentous in. 
terval, no one circumftance has occurred to invalidate a fingle inference, 
which from an attentive confideration of the fubjeét 1 had been led to 
draw, refpecting the aggreffive principles and the deitruciive practices 
of the French Republic. On the contrary, in every act of every ty- 
rant, from RoBespierRe to Bonaparte, who has defolaied the 
country and opprefied its inhabitants for the laft ten years, in peace 
or in war, in negociation or hoftility, to friends or encmies, 1n all 
treaties 
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teaties prefcribed by the influence, in all con/iitutions impofed by the 
armsy of the French rulers on emancipated nations ; the fame princi- 
ples and the fame pra¢tices have been marked in thofe ftrong charac. 
ters, which ¢ all whorun may read.’ But * the reader wall find in 
this Lettera voluntary correétion of a mifteprefentation, into which I 
had been very innocently betrayed in the firft edition ; where I quoted 
a printed Memsire as the production of Sarnr-Just, a member of the 
Committee of Public Welfare during the tyranny of Rospesprerre, 
which I have fince difcovered to be the fabrication of an emigrant no- 
bleman ; a fabrication not lefs reprehenfible, for having been intended 
to anfwer a falutary purpofe. It is not for man to ufe a bad mean 
for the accomplifhment of a good end. Such a jefuitical principle of 
action has, happily, been long fince exploded ; and heaven forbid it 
fhould ever be revived. ‘This acknowledgment, be it obferved, is not 
the confequence of detection, as the mifreprefentation has efcaped 
my affailants, and even the critics themfelves ; it refults exclufively 
from a fenfe of duty, and a regard for truth,’’ 


The acknowledgment, therefore, does peculiar honour to 
the dignity and delicacy of Mr. Gifford’s fpirit. Nor can we 
refrain from adding what Mr. Gifford has fubjoined in the 
fame {pirit, concerning another miftake made by him in ano- 
ther publication; as we are equally happy with him to retrieve 
the character of a worthy man and an excellent writer, from 
smputations as unjuft as they are flanderous. 


‘© LT eagerly embrace this opportunity, the firft which has occur- 
red,’’ cries our author, in obtaining a double triumph over himfelf, 
** to correét another mifreprefentation into which I had been betrayed, 
in the preface to my tranflation to [of] Latuy-Totenpae’s ‘ De- 
fence of the Emigrants ;° where I infinuated that Dr. Renner, the 
prefent learned and worthy Matter of the Temple, was the author of 
‘ The Purfuits of Literature? The grounds, on which that infinaa- 
tion was founded, it is now needlefs to repeat. Suffice it to fay, that, 
alter a long converfation which I had with the Doétor on the fub. 
ject, I became perfectly fenfible of my error; and I now feel it in- 
cumbent on me to proclaim my full and decided conviction, that he 
had not the {malleft fhare nor co-operation in any part of that poem or 
of the notes. And I cannot but exprefs the aftonifhment which I ex- 
pericnced at the renewal of this report (after fo long an interval, and 
atter a formal and pofitive denial of it) in a late publication, accom. 
panied too by expreifions highly offenfive and wholly undeferved.* 
Vhat a Catholic fhould refit the attacks of a Proteftant Divine, on 
the nature and tendency of his religious creed, is unqueftionably na- 
tural ; bur {neers and furcafins are at beft unfeemly weapons [for any 
man] to employ in fo ferious a conteft ; and imputations in direct 
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Mr. Gifford means, we believe, “ Letters to a Prebendary,’” 
&c. By the Rev. John Milner, M. A, F,S. A, 1800." Pe. 
10, 11; 64, O06, 
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contradiGtion to pofitive afleverations, furely require fome better fup- 
rt than rig fufpicions or prefumptive evidence. CHARACTER, 


too, in fuch cafes, even when the queftion is doubtful, muft ever dé- 
cide it ; and the character of Dr. Rennect cannot fail to ftand high 
in the eftimation of all, who place a juft value on the active and con- 
{cientious difcharge of the various duties of private life, and on the 
conftant difplay of an ardent zeal for the defence of our,religious and 
civil eftablifhments.”’ 

Having done thefe two acts of high honour to himfelf and 
of ingenuous juftice to the public, Mr. Gifford enters upon 
the profefied defign of his republication. We fhall follow him 
pretty clofely in his movements, as we feel his fpirit beating 
in our own bofoms, are glad, therefore, to trace his footfteps 
in his advances, and are happy to point out his progrefs to the 
public. 

“© In a late debate on the fubjeét of the negociation, propofed by 
the mock Sovereign of France, Mr. SHeripan did not fcruple to 
affert (if the report of his fpeech be correct), that ‘ the decrees paffed 
by France which were fo offenfive, particularly that of Nov. ro, 
1792, were in themfelves too tyrannical to remain, they have ail 
long fince been /wept away.’ §o little is this the cafe, that the only 
time when they were rendered the fubje& of public difcuffion, viz. in 
the legiflative aflembly of the French Republic, not only the idea of 
repealing them, but even the propofition to limit their operation to 
countries at war with France, or occupied by her armies, was fcorn- 
fully and unanimoufly rejected.* In faét, thofe decrees have been 
invariably acted ppon by the Republican rulers and generals, nay, by 
Bonaparte himielf, in the Auftrian Netherlands, in Italy, and in 
Switzerland, And they remain at this moment as much laws of the 
Republic, as any one article of her new conftitutional code. When, 
foon after the ufurpation of the Great Conful, a dithculty arofe relative 
to the execution of an old law refpecting the Emigrants, BonaPARTE, 
to whom it was referred, obferved that unlefs that [this] law were 
repealed by the exprefs provifions of the new code, it of courfe re- 
mained in full force. Now, I apprehend, it will exceed even the 
ingenuity of Mr. SHertpan, to defcry, in that code, any repeal of 
the offenfive decrees of November and December 1792; they were, 
therefore, not only zot {wept away Jong fince, but they /7:// remain to 
be fwept away, or elfe to fweep away all the eftablifhments of Europe; 
and no ftronger proof need to be required, of the continuance of the age 


abe and hoftile difpofition of the French rulers, and of the prefent — 
J{urper, than the actual exiftence of thofe decrees, more than feven” 
years after their birth, notwithftanding all the calamities which they ~ 


have produced, and notwithftanding the reprobation of enemies and 
the intimation of friends.’’ 


We are much pleafed to have this point fet in its true light. 
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We ourfelves were inclined to believe, that decrees fo offen- 
five in themfelves, fo much the difgrace of French Republi- 
canifm at the time, and fo juftly the fcourge of French pre- 
fumption in the event, had been, in fome interval of fhame or 
forrow, erafed frem their journals, “The remembrance of the 
attempt to erafe or to foften them played upon our minds and 
half feduced our judgements. And the bold affertion of Mr. 
SHERIDAN, if it be as reported his, that the decrees had ac- 
tually been fwept away long fince; would have carried the 
falfehood currently over the kingdom, if it had not been fo 
early expofed as a falfehood, and fo powerfully arrefted in its 
courfe, by the vigilant activity of Mr. Gifford. 

‘© It is to me, I confefs, a matter of much aftonifhment, that, in 
all the difcuffions in [of] Parliament on this fubje&, no ufe has been 
made of the very important document contained in the Memoirs of 
CuaussaRp, which I was the firft to recommend to public notice 
and attention. It is feldom that an hiftorian is fo fortunate, as to 
obtain poffeffion of fach a document; for it rarely happens that the 
private inftru€tions of a cabinet to their public agents are fuffered to 
tranfpire. ‘This paper affords a complete proof of the mifchievous ix. 
tention of thofe memorable decrees, and a full confutation of all the 
affertions which have been made refpeéting the fincerity of the pro- 
feffions and the pacific difpofition of the French government, previous 
to the declaration of war. The production of fuch a paper would, I 


conceive, have fuperfeded the neceflity of argument on that topic at 
leaft.”’ 


The paper is comtained in a French publication under this 
title, ** Ademoires hiftoriques et politiques fur la Revolution de la 
Belgique et du pays de Liege, par Publicola Chauffard,” one of 
the Commiffioners actually fent to thofe countries by the Re- 
publican Governors of France. é 


*¢ Bonaparte,’ as pourtrayed by the ftrong pencil of Mr. Gifford, 
** is himfelf the arch-fiend of Jacobinifm, the caufe of which he has 
conftantly ferved with all the zeal and energy of which his mind is 
fufceptible. He commanded the troops under Barras, formerly his 
patron, now his prifoner, in the Autumn of 1795; when the Parifians 
were maflacred for daring to claim the rights juft conferred on them 
by the new conftitution of that day. His Jacobinical feats at a fub- 
fequent period in Italy, in Switzerland, and in Egypt, are unhappily 
but too well known to the world ; nor are his declaration of the in- 
compatioility of the co-exiftence of the two governments of England 
and France, and his threat to Facobinize the former, lefs notorious. 
But perhaps it may be faid, that this ufurper has only ufed Jacobinifm 
as the ladder of his ambition, and that, having now attained the fam. 
mit, he will kick it from under him. But even this pretext, flimfy 
as it is, will not avail. For, fince his ufurpation has been com- 
pleted, this confular tyrant has recalled the regicide Carnot, pro- 
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moted many other Jacobins to places of importance, and even again 
taken into favour moft of thofe, whom for the purpofe of deception, he 
had heen led to profcribe, at the firft moment of the Revolution. It 
has frequently been conceded by the moft rational enemies to unlimited 
monarchy, that fuch a form of government would, in many refpeéts, be 
the beft, if there were any means of fecuring the poffeffion of wifdom 
and virtue to the Monarch. A conceffion which admits, what indeed 
cannot well be contefted, that on the perfonal difpofition and endow- 
ments of the individual vefted with abfolute power, the profperity ot 
the people and the fecurity of furrounding nations effentially depend. 
Let then Bonaparte be tried by this teft. We know his principles 


“and his qualifications ; they have been fully difplayed in his declara- 


trons and his conduct during the laft feven years ; they are written on 
the map of the world, in charaéters of blood. In him the will and the 
power of Jacobinifm are combined ; if fraught with danger when di- 
vided, how pregnant with deftruétion muft they appear to every fober 
mind in a ftate of concentration! By Jacobinifm, the Conful fecured 
his authority ; with Jacobins he fhares his profits; and, however 
prefent intereft may lead him to attempt the amalgamation of this 
baneful quality with ingredients of an oppofite nature, neither the 
fraud of Siryes, nor the force of Bonaparte, will fuffice to conceal 
from Europe what they muft acknowledge themfelves, that JacoBin- 
ISM 18 THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF THE Repusiic.”* This isa 
portrait, in our opinion, as juft as it is bold, as formidable as it is 
faithful, and paritcularly calculated for the eye of the prefent times. 
‘< Tf, however, Mr. Trerney and his affociates concur on fome 
points with Bonaparre, be it obferved it is only on thofe points on 
which the latter differs from the Bririfh Minttters; for, on the mate- 
rial queftion of the pra€ticability and fafety of concluding a peace 
with the Directory, they are at perfect variance. The oppofition 
have invariably infifted, that it was both fate and pratticable ; where. 
as the Firit Conful has, through the medium of his inftrument Bou- 
LAY ve LA Meurrue, given a flat contradiction to all their affer. 
tions on that fubjeét. The continuance of the war,’ faid the 
orator on the eve of the annihilation of the laft conftitution, © is 
chiefly owing to the want of a wife, fixed, and truly Republican fyf- 
tem of diplomacy among ourfelves. If we withed to eftablifh fuch a 
fyftem, and to conclude treaties of peace, what fecurity would there 
be for their obfervance in the prefent ftate of our political organiza- 
tion? Previous to the 18th, Frutidor (Sept. 4th, 1797), the very 
Government exhibited to foreign powers every fymptom of a preca- 
rious exiftence, and they accordingly refufed to treat with it. After 
that great event, the whole power of the ftate being centered in the 
Directory, treaties of peace were fpeedily broken; the Directory, 











* « T employ the term Repxélic in compliance with the general 
practice ; though fully aware, that the prefent government of France 
has not one charaCteriftic of a Republic, It is a mere military def- 
potiim,’’ 
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after having ftricken terror into all Europe, and deftroyed at their 
pleafare a npmber of governments, incapable either of carrying on the 
war or [of] making a peace, were overturned witha breath on the 
3oth of Priairial. ‘Thus, judging only from notorious fatts, the 
French Government muft be contidered as having nothing fixed, 
either in refpect [in refpect either].of men or things.’ ‘The French 
Revolutionifts have, through the whole of this political conteft, thus 
fupplied their enemies with we ar to combat their friends and ad- 
vocates ; who, notwithftanding fuch ungrateful return, ftill continue 
with the moft difinterefted zeal co plead their caufe with undiminifhed 
ardour.’” 

In this manner is the oppofition of a few in our Houfe of 
Commons to the fentiments of his Majefty, his Minifters, and 
his people, very properly exhibited to the finger of fcorn; as 
afferting what even French Republicanifm denies, as fighting 
in the face of plain facts, and as meriting moft juftly the con- 
tempt, the deteftation of every honeft, every thinking Englifh- 
man for their conduct. . 

After this full and fina! reprobaffon, we fhall only fubjoin 
one remark concerning a collateral point; being one, in which 
we concur equally as in the others before. 


‘© IT donot think,’’ adds Mr. Gifford, at the clofe of his Preface, 
“© we are wifer, I am fure we are not better, than our fathers ; it is 
with pain therefore and apprehenfion, that I witnefs fome occafional 
deviations from their conduct and principles, which only ferve to con- 
vince me, that we fhall advance in vanity in proportion [ proportion- 
ally ] as we recede from virtue. ‘The omiffion of the annual fermon 
at Weftminfter on the zoth of January laft, affords no proof of im. 
provement either in religious zeal or [in] political wifdom, Is this 
the time for weakening thofe falutary impreflions, which the contem- 
plation of a Monarch murdered by his fubjects muft excite? Is this 
the time for diminifhing that horror at the violation of allegiance, 
which tends to fix the wavering and confirm the weak ? Is this the 
time for difpenfing with tbe public repentance of a contrite nation, 
lamenting the fins of their fathers, which ¢heir religion tells them 
‘ will be vifited on their children to the third and fourth generation ;” 
Or to give up the great example exhiljited to the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, on this folemn day of expiation and atonement ? If it were purely 
accidental, the negle¢t is culpable ; but, if intentional, it cannot be 
too feverely reprehended.’’ ** I have heard,’’ the author goes on in 
a note, ** that an attempt has been made to juftify this omiffion by 
one who ought to know better,’’ who certainly did know better, and, 
therefore, could never have made the attempt. if he was, as reported, 
Dr. Buckner the new Bifhop of Chichefter ; ** on a plea not lefs ex. 
traordinary than falfe, that the lefs that [which] is faid about the 
charatter of the pious Prince, for whofe murder the piety of our an- 
ceftors deemed it neceflary to atone by an annual expiation the better. 
Ignorance alone could give birth to fuch a reflection on the gharacter 
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‘of our Firft Charles; and happy, moft happy is it for himfelf, if the 
individual in queftion can confcientioufly fay, that he difcharges all 
the religious and moral duties of a Chriftian and aman, with the fame 
confcientious fcrupulofity which, whatever political errors he may 
have committed at one period of his reign, uniformly marked the corm- 
duét of that virtuous and perfecuted Monarch. Befides, were his 
charatter lefs excellent, it would be the height of arrogance and pre- 
fumption in us to impeach the wifdom of our anceftors by the abol}- 
tion of a religious cultom, which has been uniformly obferved for near 
a century and a half; and that too at a time when the Gallic regicides 
have inftituted an anoual feftival for the celebration of the murder of 
their Sovereign! ! ‘The contraft was, indeed, humiliating to the ad- 
vocates of France ; and perhaps the omiffion was influenced by a fpirit 
of Chriftian humility which fhuddered at the idea of exalting us above 
yur neighbours.’” 

Or, toconclude as gravely as we think our author fhould 
have concluded, if any Bifhop could poflibly have fpoken in 
fuch a flrain concerning the folemnity or the Sovereign com- 
memorated on it, he muft have been ignorant of all hiftory, 
ignorant of all politicks, ignorant of all theology. 

We thus conclude our “extracts from the Preface, which is 
dated fo late as March 11, 1800; and go on to the additions 
made to the Letter itfelf; the reft of the Letter (as publifhed 
previous to the commencement of our Review) not properly 
coming under our cognizance now. 

The deciee of the 19th of November, 1792, that firft bolt 
of war which was levelled at the head of Britain, by the 
hands of Republican France, ran in thefe terms of aggreffion 
yr hoftility to us : 

‘ The National Convention declare, in the name of the French 
nation, that they will grant FRATERNITY and ASSISTANCE fo ALL 
propLe awh wid to recover their liberty ; and they charge the Exe- 
cutive Power to fend the neceflary orders to the Generals, to give 
affiftance to fach people, and to defend thofe citizens who have fuf- 
tered, or may fuffer, in the caufe of liberty.’’ 


By the publication of this decree a formal war was pro- 
claimed, by thofe wild-headed republicans, againft all the ex- 
illing governments, But, to proclaim the war more diffufively, 
to make all governments fhake and tremble at the blaft of this — 
trumpet of war, the decree was ordercd to be tranflated into, 
and printed, ia ALL EANGUAGES. Such a decree could not 
but be pronounced by Brissor himfelf, abfurd and impolitic, 
as very juffly exciting uneafinefs in foreign cabinets. Even 
Mr. Grey *“*has been compelled to acknowledge, that it was! 
iQ a great meafure liable to the objections w ‘hich our Minifters — 
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urged againft it.” And we have already feen Mr. Sheridan 
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Gifford’s Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale. 8 


Geclaring, that this decree particularly was too offenfive, tod 
tyrannical to remain unrepealed. But let us now afcend 
from the follower to the leader, and liften to a fimilar declara- 
tion from the lips of oracular authorities, 


«© Mr. Fox,’’ we are told, “ has, fince this letter was written, once 
ventured to affert in the Houfe, (if the Parliamentary Reports be cor- 
rect,) that the decree in queftion was repealed. But the fact is, that 
to this moment (Jan, 1800) it remains a part of the laws of the 
French Republic. Mr. Fox's affertion, ftrange to fay! was fuffered 
to pafs without contradiction ; it ferved, howevery to fhew, that he 
attached a proper degree of importance to the exiftence of that decree, 
as it affected the quettion of aggreflion, the origin and continuance of 
the war.’’ 


It ferved to fhew, in union with Mr. Sheridan’s and Mr. 
Grey’s declarations, as we beg leave to add, that even an op- 
pofition, fo marked with boldnefs in denying, with audaciouf- 
nefs in affirming, had not the audaciouinefs to affirm the in- 
oftenfivenefs of this decree particularly, and could only aflume 
the boldnefs to deny the prefent exiftence of it; yet could only 
deny this exiftence, without pretending to {pecify when it ceafed 
to exift, by averring vaguely that it was repealed, by averring 
more vaguely that it had been Jong fince fwept away. Could 
they have fpecified when it was repealed, and how long fince 
it had been fwept away, we fhould not have been left involved 
in the cloudy chronology of Mr, Sheridan, or repofing on the 
frail faith of Mr. Fox. 


«© General Dumourier,’’ as Mr. Gifford ptoceeds to tell us, ‘* who 
was at Paris at (in) the clofe of the year 1792, and during the firft 
month of the fubfequent year, aware of the jaft groands of alarm 
which the decree afforded to all other ftates, exerted himfelf to pro- 
cure its revocation, or, at leaft, to obtain a limitation of its provi. 
fions to countries at war with France; but as this would have defeated 
its object, which was, and ftill is, to excite infurrection throughoat 
Europe, the efforts of tre General proved abortive, and the decree 
now remains in the revolutionary code, exhibiting to the werld a 
memorable record of the deftructive principles of the Frenclr republic, 
and an inftrument ready to be called inte a¢tion, whenever, by an 
infidious peace, or a fuccefsful wary her power may be rendered com- 
menfurate with her vicws.’’ 


This, however, muft be allowed in favour of Republican 
France, that, by fuch a decree, fhe honeftly avowed her worft 
defigns to Europe, held up the bloody flag openly to the world, 
and denounced her determination (if it ever was in her power) 
to extinguifh all order, all civility, all religion among man- 
kind. But the denunciation, gigantic as it was in itfelf, de- 


teftable as it was in its fpirit, and fit only for the citizens of 
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the loweft deep, was rendered more gigantic, deteftable, and 
fit, by the unanimous refolution not to repeal it, not to foften it, 
even though all Europe around them was agitated with appre- 
henfions, and convulfed with tremours, by the audacious call 
to rebellion in its ftates. And all Europe, even Africa, even 
Afia itfelf, have fince felt the powerful call working within 
their ftates, muftering their fubjects in impudent rebellion 
againft them, and threatening even to deftroy the whole fyftem 
of civilized nature. Such a powerful engine of deftruction, 
againft the peace of all mankind, was never fabricated by the 
combined brothers of the deep before. 


«¢ Mr. Fox had the boldnefs to declare, in a late debate, Feb. 3, 
1800, that * previous to Auguft 1792, there was the utmoft and moft 
decided neutrality on the part of France.’ 'To what lengths will men 
fufter themfelves to be carried by the fpirit of party ! For, at the very 
time, and in this very pamphlet, I could produce,’? Mr. Gifford had 
faid, after various proofs from the acknowledgments of the French 
agents themfelves, ‘* the authority of Brissor, and feveral of his 
ailuciates, to prove that France was the aggreflor, and that the powers 
againft whom fhe waged war, acted merely on the defenfive. So 
early as the zoth of October, 1791, Barssor urged the Legillative 
Ailembly to declare war. You muft not only defend yourfelves, 
you muft prcin THE ATTACK,’ faidhe. He returned to the charge, 
on'the zgth of December, 1791, when he did not bluth to affign the 
following reafon for his earnettnefs ‘in fhort, we muft have gold to 
pay the troops; France muft have war to re-cflablifh her finances and 
her credit.’ In the fame aflembly, on the 4th of January 1792, 
Isnarp exclaimed, ‘Let all Frenchmen haften to the Facobin-club, 
we are this moment about to declare war.’ Inthe fummer of 1792, 
when employed in the execution of his plan for the depofition of his 
Sovereign, Brissor faid, ‘ We made him declare war in order to put 
bim to the teft.*’ At the fame time CoLttor D’Hexsots, the fa. 
ther of the Republic, openly declared § we qvere RESOLVED ¢o have 
war, becaufe war would kill royalty.’ Yn his factious paper, Le 
Patriote Francois, Brissor, after his plan had fucceeded, {poke in 
{till plainer terms, and openly avowed the motive of his conduc: 
‘ BUT FOR THE WAR, THE REVOLUTION OF THE TENTH OF AU- 
GUST WOULD NEVER HAVE TAKEN PLACE; BUT FOR THE WAR, 
bRANCE WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN A REPUBLIC.t”’ 


So very wild and wanton was Mr. Fox, in his affertion con- 


cerning the decided neutrality of France, up to Auguft, 1792! 
But thefe dates are the deftruction of all factious oratory. 





# « See Le Tableau de Paris, par Peltier.’’ 

+ © Sans la guerre, la Revolution du 10 Aofit n’auroit eQ licu ; 
fans la guerre, la France ne feroit pas Republique.’ Le Patriote 
Francois, Samedi 22, Sept.1792.” 
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Gifford’s Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale. 2¥ 


“T had as leave they would put ratfbane in my mouth,” cry 
the Foxes, the Sheridans, and the Erfkines, ** as offer dae 
it” with a date. 


“It has frequently been infinuated,’? Mr. Gifford alfo tells us, 
« that a refufal to open a communication with the French Minifter 
was the means of prev enting an accommodation, which would other. 
wife have taken place. ‘The infinuation is falfe in irfelf, and the in- 
ference drawn lel ded in fat. Though our Monarch, very properly, 
refufed to acknowledge M. Chauvelin in the new official capacity, 
which by a ready transfer of his allegiance from his Sovereign and 
bencfattor, to the traitors who had hurled him from his throne, to 
the affaflins who dragged him to the fcaffold, he had aflumed, yet that 
refufal did not operate as an impediment to a communication, which, 
though non-official, was equally calculated to facilitate the means of 
accommodation.—The ground of complaint was formally. {pecified— 
The fatisfaQion required clearly explained—and reparation for the 
injury pofitively refufed. ‘Thus every purpofe of an official commu. 
nication Was completely anfwered. Fiad the French council been dif- 
pofed to accommodate matters, every opportunity was allowed them 
for fo doing. Our government not only difplayed a willingnefs, but 
even an eagerne/s, to bring the points of difpute to an amicable ters 
mination, Of this the correfpondence between Lord Grenville and 
*hauvelin affords a complete proof; which is farther corroborated by 
the inftruétions fent to Lord Auckland, at the Hague, to propofe a 
conference with Dumourier, on the frontiers of Holland. (See Du- 
mourier’s Letters to Miranda, State Papers, Pp. 246.—The whole bu- 
finefs of this propofed conference, which is more fully explained by 
Dumourier, inshis Memoirs, (from p. 143 to p. 163, Vol. I.) ex 
hibits the profligacy of the French government, and the grofs mif- 
reprefentations of your Lordhip, in a moft ftriking point of view. 
But if a contemplation of shefe be fufficient to excite our indignation, 
how much muft that indignation be increafed, when we confider the 
unprincipled conduct of rel ips French Minitter for foreign affairs, 
Talley rand, the apoftate bifhop of Autun, who can boaft of one honour 
in common with Briffot, that of the friendfhip of fome of the leadin 
members of the Britifh oppofition.—This man, in his letter to Lend 
Grenville, of the «4thof January, 1800, (a State Paper, for its im. 
pudence and falfehood, without a parallel in the annals of diplomacy) 
does not fcruple to aSert, refpecting the war, that, on the part of the 
enemies to France, The agegrefijon was real a long time before it 
qwas publics inte raal refifiance was excited: its opponents were fas 
wourably received: their extran agant declamations were Supported: 
the French nation was infalted lin the pert mn of its agents, and Eng. 
dand fet particularly this examp ley by the difmiifal ‘of the Minitter 
accredited to her.’——There is not one charge here preferred, which, 
if applied to France, is not perfectly juft; nor.is there one, which, 
applied to England or her allies, hgs even the fhadow of truth to fup. 
rt it——The agercfkeve cor ay of France, long before the war, wiil 
found fufliciently demonitrated in the fublequent pages of this 
& 3 tract ; 
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tract; the rmternal refiftance excited in foreign ftates by emiffaries 
ermployed for the execution of Briffot’s patriotic plan, for ¢ fetting the 
governed againft the governors’ may be traced to an early period of 
the revolution, when the Club of the Propaganda was eftablifhed for 
the exprefs purpofe of dittufing revolutionary principles, and ex. 
citing revolutionary practices throughout Europe :—and that § their 
opponents were favourably recerved ; and their extravagant declama- 
tions were fipported,’ is a fat notorious to every one who has read 
the debates of the different legiflative aflemblies, and who cannot but 
recolleét the encouragement officially given to the feditious harangues 
of delegated traitors from the Jacobin clubs in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, openly delivered at their bar. 

«© But ‘the fublime genius’ of the defenders of the French re- 
public, from Mr. Barrister Erskine down toCirizen TALiey- 
RAND, difdains to defcend to the humble tafk of examining dates ; 
elfe the firft minifter of the firft conful of the firft nation in the world 
would not have ventured to affign, as an inftance of her aggreffon, a 
long time before the war, the conduct of England, in the difmiffion of 
Chauvelin, when it is known to all Europe, that Chauvelin did not 
receive orders to quit this kingdom, until after the news of the King’s 
murder, (which took place on the 21ftof January, 1793,) was re- 
ceived ; and that war was declared-at Paris at the beginning of Fe- 
bruary ; nor would he have intimated that this example fet by England, 
was followed by her allies, becaufe thofe allies had been at war with 
France feveral months before, and confequently the only agents the 
could have in their dominions muit have been fpies, fubject by the law 
of nations to be hanged. 

<< But what are we to think of Cistzen Talleyrand’s declaration re- 
fpecting this aggreflion of England, of his aflertion, that § France was 
attacked in.her independence, in her honour, and in her fafety, dong 
time before the war was declared ;’ when we call to mind the tefti- 
mony borne by this fame man, to the honourable conduct of England 
towards France, fo late as the month of December, 1792, when he 
was in this country, and when he informed the French government, 
that the Britifh miniftry ‘had nothing more at heart than to treat for 
the preservation of the neutrality ?? We muft think that he is a pro. 
per Minifter for the prince of affaflins, Boxapartc, and a proper au- 
thority for Mr. Barriffer Er/kine, in his declamations refpecting the 
origin of the war! 

“¢ So anxious were the Britifh Minifters for the prefervation of 
peace, that they did not fuffer the horror which they, in common with 
every honeft man in Europe, experienced at the bafe and coWardly 
affaffination of the virtuous Louis, to bar the avenues to negociation, 
After that atrocious deed, they gave authority to Lord Auckland, to 
hold a conference with Dumourier, on the 1oth of February, 1793— 
but the French government, bent on hoftilities, declared war betore 
the day fixed for the meeting. (See Dumourier’s Memoirs, 24: /upra.) 
A more decifive proof of the pacific difpofition of one party, and the 
aggreflive principles of the other, could f{carcely be required or af- 
forded !" 

x We 
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We have thus gone over the additions to this very ufeful 
pamphlet. It was originally very ufeful. But it is made ftill 
more ufeful now. It expofes the fophiftries of the republican 
Peer, the fallacies of the republican Commoners, and the 

falfhoods of all, with a keen fpirit and a fteady mind. The 

mats of patriot ’ putridity here lies before us, rank to the nofe, 
offenfive to the eye, and difguftful to the ftomach. Nor do 
we know one political anatomift, unlefs we except Mr. Bowles, 
who has difleéted the body of French republicanifm with fo 
bold a knife, and laid open the vitiated parts with fo juft a 
hand as Mr. Giftord has here done. 
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Arr. Ill. Morality united with Policy; or, Refleftions on the 
Old and New Governments of France; and on various impor- 
tant Topics of Civil and Ecclefiaftical Reform. By Robert 
Fellowes, A.B. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Author of a 
 Pifture of Chriftian Philofophy,” and an Addrefs to the 
People,” &c. Pr. 116. 12m0. White, Fleet-ftreet. 

IGOUR of mind, integrity of heart, and independence 

of {pirit, are eminently confpicuous in this little pamph- 
let. The ftile is ftrong, clear, and correct; the arguments 
ate forcible, and the reafoning, 7a general, is conclufive. ‘The 
author’s fentiments on the old and new governments of France 
do credit to his underftanding, and to nis feeling. But we 
are forry to {ee fo refpectable and forcible a writer, attributing 
the horrors and cruelties which have attended the dreadful 
convulfions of that wretched country, almoft exclufively, ** to 
the corruptions of the clergy ;” without once referring them 
to the uncontroulable as of factious demagogues, the 
interefted labours of profligate {pendthrifts, or the malignant 
operation of an atheiitical and impious philofophy, Surely 
the following character of the French priefthood ts infinitely 
over-char ged. 


‘The clergy, forgetful of their high calling, were greedy of 
a i parade, and abforbed in worldly purfuits. They were am- 
bitious, intriguing, venal; and their conduct was diametrically op- 
pofite to the limplicity ; the difinterefte dnefs, and holinefs of Chrittian 
ininifters, They, were profufe, but they were not beneficent; their 
devotion appeared fhowy hy pocrify, and their piety pompous infin. 
cerity, ‘Their sinners initea! of being pure, were fenfual ; and the 
faith of thoufands was fhaken by their debaucheries, ‘The impurity 
of their thoughts was engray ved in the obfcenity of their diétion ; 
and jome focv among them were more fit to minifer in the voluptuous 
orgics of a heathen divinity, than to offer the fragrant incenfe of 
gratelul adoration at the fhrine of the Holy Jefus, Infidelity had 
CZ powerfyl 
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werful votaries at the very footftep of the altar. Even feveral 
who had been lifted to the chair of epifcopal authority, and who 
ought to have been great and fhining teftimonies of faith and piety, 
derided Revelation as a fable ; and wanted even fhame to veil the groff- 
nefs of their own impofture.”’ 


That fuch was the cafe with many, we-cannot deny; but 
we muft be excufed if we do not aflent to its being the actual 
fituation of the generality of the French clergy, as a body. 
Among the higher orders even, there were to be found men 
of great learning, fin¢ere piety, and exemplary morality ; and 
the parifh priefts were confefledly a moft confcientious and re- 
fpectable clafs of men. Among the twelve apoftles there was 
found one traitor ; we fhould not then affix an indifcriminate 
and infamous ftigma on a body of men, confifting of thoufands 
and tens of thoufands, becaufe among them were found, a 
Talleyrand, a Gobet, a Chabot, &c. &c. 

Mr. F.’s ideas on the fubject of a reform in the revenues 
of the church of England are fuch as have been entertained 
by fome of her very fincere friends ; and fhould any alteration 
ever take place, we think it not improbable, but that a portion 
of them might be adopted. In the fentiments he has delivered 
with refpect to an amendment of the Liturgy, and an enlarge- 
ment of the pale of the church by new modelling, and tem- 
pering, the articles fo as **to replenifh a waneing priefthood 
with able and confcientious members,” we by. no means agree 
with him; for, in the firft place, we ftrenuoufly deny that the 
priefthood of the eitablifhed church is in the wane; on the 
contrary, we maintain that fhe never poflefled a more able, 
more upright, or a more refpectable clergy than at this very 
time ; and, in the next place, fuppofing the fact to be as he 
has {tated it, we do not conceive that the remedy would be 
found in the admittance of Diffenters into the bofom of the 
Church. As amore effectual fupport for our eftablifhment 
in fuch a ftate, we thould recommend, that all thofe cords by 
which fhe has hitherto been held together, fhould be drawn 
tighter; being firmly of opinion, that inftitutions of every kind, 
civil and religious, find their greateft enemy in a relaxation of 
lawful authority. We would only afk Mr. Fellowes, what 
kind of pale he fuppofes would enclofe fuch men as Prieftly, 
Belfham, Wakefield, and Friend ? and whether fuch are the 
«¢ buttrefles” he would recommend to fupport a ‘¢ waneing 
priefthood ?” 

In the arguments he has brought forward in favour of tythes, 
and the neceffity of a church eftablithment, we are happy to 
coincide with him. 


‘¢ Much clamour,” fays he, ‘ has at all times been raifed againft 
ty thes ; 
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tythes; but I have long thought that clamour to originate, in moft 
inftances, from interefted felfithnefs, fa€tious turbulence, infidel rage, 
or feftarian bitternefs, rather than from the calm and deliberate con. 
viGtion of their injuftice or their impolicy. Tythes are not the ex- 
action of injuftice. He who purchafes a piece of land fubjeét to tythes, 
purchafes it knowing that the tenth part, not only of the exifting 

roduce, but of the productive power, of the improved or improveable 
value belongs of right to a different proprietor, and he rene gee j 

ays fo much lefs for the purchafe than he would otherwile pay, 

Vith what thow of juftice can fuch a purchafer complain of a griev- 
ance for which he has, in fat, previoufly received a recompence. It 
fhould likewife be confidered, (for trath, more than any undue partia- 
lity to my brethren, compels me to declare it) that the clergy, cither 
from an unwillingnefs to incur the charge of extortion, or of covet- 
oufnefs, or from a defire to live at peace with their parifhioners, fe/dom 
get more than fqwo thirds of their due, according to the rent of the 
land. He, therefore, who hires Jand fubjeét to tythes, is ufually a 
great gainer, and is very materially benefited by that meafure in which 
his ignorance finds a fource of bitter difcontent. For, hiring his land 
fubje@t to tythes, he has a deduction from the rent, which he would 
otherduife pay, equal to the full value of the tythes, when, in fact, he 
feldom pays any thing like that value. If he did not pay the {mallee 
fum in tythe, he would pay the larger fum in rent. Where, therefore, 
the clergyman is not griping, penurious, and eager to exact the utter- 
moft farthing, tythes are to the tenant not an intolerable grievance, 
but an effential advantage.* 


Notwithftanding thefe arguments are incontrovertible, the 
pretended grievance of tythes has ever been among the fore- 
moft of thofe complaints, uttered by the feditious and ignorant 
brawlers of the day; and thofe brawlers have generally been 
found of that defcription of men, who care as little for religion 
itfelf as for the church eftablifhment of the country. Were 
this not the cafe, furely, they would look with fome venera- 
tion on that fyftem which was at firft inftituted by the exprefs 
authority of heaven itfelf among the Ifraelites of old, and 
which, with little interruption, has continued to the prefent 
time, on that fyitem which providence itfelf efteemed the moft 
effectual for the reward of thofe who minifter at the altar, and 
which is fanétioned by an antiquity and authority which no 
other property poflefies ; an inftitution which has fuch an 
origin fhould not be abuled, vilified, and abandoned, with the 
fame petulant rage, abiurd denunciation, and calculating felf- 
ifhnets, by which the — of the Whig Club, or Corre 


{ponding Society, are diftinguifhed. 
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* «« ‘This fact was allowed by Emmet, the United- Irifamany in his 
exaininition before the Privy Council of Ireland.” 
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Among many other excellent arguments in fuppoit of a 
National-Church-Eftablifhment, we do not think the follow- 
ing the leaft worthy of confideration: 


“¢ It appears to me not an oppreifive, or abfurd, but a wife and 
ufeful, policy in every ftate to fet apart a certain portion of its land or 
of its produdive indufiry for moral purpofes. And what is chrifti- 
anity, rightly underftood, but a fyftem of pure and fublime morality, 
a fyflem of morality fimple and artlefs, but comprehenfive and pro- 


- found, fealed with a divine authority, and founded on eternal fanc. 


tions ? And what confequenily is, or can be, the great and glorieus 
end of an eftablifhed chriftian miniftry, or a rich chriftian ettablifh. 
ment, but to inculcate virtue and exemplify beneficence? If the re- 
ligious eftablifhment in this country do approximate to this great end, 

though with many occafional deviations, its partial abufes vanifh in 
the contemplation of its general ufefulnefs. Would that property, 
which is now appointed by law for the fupport of the Clergy, be con. 
verted to a better purpofe, or be made more fubfervient to public 
utility, if it were transferred to other hands, or melted down into the 
mafs of private property ? The ecclefiaftical revenues might, and proe 
bably would, be made more. productive in other hands ;* but we 


ought not fo much to calculate, whether the property would be phy. 
fically more productive, but morelly more falutory . vhether it 
would increafe the national wealth, but whericr st woule improve 
the national virtue. And whenever, in any meafere ot political re. 
form, the great queftion is between the financia! se¢rindizenent of 
the country, and the moral amelioration of the people, ihe former is fo 
infignificant a confideration compared to the latter, that it argucs as 


much ignorance as wickednefs even for a moment to hefitate about 
the choice. If the ecclefiaftical eftablith: ment be, with all its impere 
fections, aufpicious to the interefts of | tMey it ought to be main- 
tained though the revenue of the ftate : might be augmented tn hun. 
dred fold by its fubverfion.”’ 


From this fubject, he proceeds to the popular one, of ** a 
reformation of parliament.” We have in a tormer Number 
declared our fentiments on fuch an attempt. And although 
the fyftem, recommended by Mr. Fellowes, be of a very different 
nature from thofe which have iflued from the Revolutionary 
Societies of this country, yet we do not perceive that it would 
correct what in our opinion is one, if not the greateft, evil of 
our réprefentation as it exifts ; namely, the facility with which 
qualifications are obtained. Was the actual property of the 
reprefentation fcrutinized with the fame jealouly, with which — 
that of the elector has been occafionally examined, much of 
the impurity which at this moment infects the Houfe of Com- 
mons would be completely done away. “The Reformation 
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* We doubt this fact. 
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offered in this pamphlet is founded on property, and we fcruple 
not to fay that the plan has in it great genius and uprightnefs 
of intention. 


«¢ A Reform, conduted in the mode I have pointed out,’ concludes 
Mr. Fellowes, ‘* would not be a violent change, but a progreffive 
improvement ; not an innovation, but an amelioration; not exciting 
turbulence, bat producing compofure ; ; not gene rating mifery, but in- 
creafing happinefs ; gradually extirpating corruption, and extinguifh- 
ing difcontent : and being directed by the principles of juftice, and 
aflociated with the fympathies of humanity, would not be a fleeting 
and tranfient, but a lafting, benefit. It would renovate the ftrength, 
and perpetuate the exiftence, of the Englifh Government.’’ 


We recommend thofe of our readers who with to examine 
the fcheme which promifes fuch admirable efteéts, to refer to 
the pamphlet itfelf; and whether they do, or do not, accord 
with the general principles advanced by the author, we are 
decidedly of opinion they will not think that time mifpent 
which the perufal of it will employ. 





ArT. IV. a tap oH -Truth reftored: being a Reply to the 
Rev. Charles Daubeny’s Appendix to pis Guide to the Church : 
demonfirating his own Inconfijlency with himfelf; and his 
great Mifreprefentation of f je Hiiftoric Faéis. With a more 
particular Vindication of the pure, reformed, Epifcopal Church 
of England, from the "cherte of Mr. Daubeny, and other 
Doétrinal Diffenters of that Gentleman’s Seé, who are foment- 
ing Schifms and Divifions, and diffeminating Errors in the 
very Bofom of the E flablifoment. In a Sertes of Letters to 
Mr. Daubeny. By Sir Richard Hill, Bart. M.P. Pp. 204. 

s. 6d, Cadell bol Davies. London. 1800. 


Art. V. Daubenifm confuted, and Martin Luther vindicated : 
with further Remarks on the falfe Quotations adduced by the 
Rev. Charles Daubeny, Prefbyter of the Church of pe he 
and Fellow of Winchefter College, in his late Publications. 
Intended as a Supplement ta Reformation- Truth reflored. 
In a Letter to Mr. Daubeny. By Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 
M.P. Pp. 48. 1s. Cadell and Davies. London. 


E have clafled thefe two articles together ; from their 

being, both of them, but parts of “one whole ; inaf- 

much as the author himfelf has declared the latter to be a con- 
tinuation of, and fupplementary to, the former. And, indeed, 
fo little difference j is there between them, that were all that is 
new, relevant and important, extracted from them both, as 
well as from his Apology for Brotherly Love, the leatt of 
them 
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them all would eafily contain it. Sir Richard Hill, though an 
unwearied, is often a wearifome, writer: like the cuckoo, he 


has but one note ; and were that even more harmonious than it is, - 


the perpetual and incefiant repetition of it would be furfeiting. 
He can think, fpeak, or write, with fatisfaction to himfelf, oak 
on Calvinifm : and whether it be from the nature of the fub- 


je& on which he has thus unfortunately fet his affections, or 
_from his own particular manner, its only effect on us, at Jeaft, 


is that, amidft a never-ceafing clack, there is no diftinctnefs of 
found. According to an Indian idiom of fpeech that we have 
heard, there is a deal of talking, yet nothing faid. 

As, then, in the frefh pieces now before us, (which, whe- 
ther Mr. Daubeny notices or not, we have little doubt will 
foon be followed up by, at leaft, as many more) we have found 
nothing that relates to the only point of any confequence in the 
controverfy, that is even in its form and manner new, to which 
diftinét, full, and complete anfwers have not already been given 
either in Mr. Daubeny’s Guide, or the Appendix, we affure 
ourfelves, it will be as grateful to our readers, in general, to 
be excufed the trouble of reading, as it will to us to be {pared 
the trouble of writing any farther comments or obfervations on 
Sir Richard Hill’s peculiar tenets: which, however valuable 
they may be deemed in the eyes of himfelf and his friends, we 
have not found poffefied of the quality, attributed to good 

try; that we mean, of pleafing on a tenfold repetition. 

With all his peculiarities, (to ufe no harfher term) we can- 
not but highly refpeét Sir Richard Hill; and chiefly, for the 
commendable attention, which, through life, he has always 
fhewn to religion. It is true he has not, in our eftimation, 
always either embraced or exhibited religion in her lovelieft 
forms: and though we cannot, with our Ethic bard, admit 
that modes of faith are to be thought worth contending for only 
by fenfele/s bigots, and that no man’s faith can be wreng, whofe 
praéiice 1s right, we readily admit, that though in all his never- 
ending controverfies refpecting points of faith, our veteran cer- 
tainly has been oftener wrong than right, his life has been irre- 
proachable. As was faid of the aie of the Earl of Dorfet, 


he is, naturally, a benevolent man; and is uncharitable and, 
bitter, only when defending fome of thofe narrow notions, | 


which are characteriftical of that fy{tem of religion to which 
he is fo irrevocably attached. 

Is it that there is fomething in controverfy that fo irritates 
the temper, that even mild and good-natured men become 
four and harfh; and men of cultivated minds and polifhed 
manners, illiberal, vulgar, and rude? From Sir Richard Hill 


we might, and we did, expect a ftile and a manner of writing 
that 
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that was colloquial, familiar, and low; but we did not — 
that he either could or would, forget that he was a Chriftian, 
and a gentleman. He fhould, if it had been only out of refpect 
to his own character, have difdained the meannefs practifed in 
his title-pages. What other conftruction can even ‘* the wor- 
thy, judicious, learned, and critical friend,” mentioned in the 
Preface to the fecond of thefe pieces, fairly put on his profeffing 
to ‘vindicate the pure, reformed, Epifcopal Church of Eng- 
land from the charges of Mr. Daubeny, and other doctrinal 
Diffenters of that gentleman’s /eé?, who are forming /chi/ms and 
divifions in the very bofom of the eftablifhment,” than that it 
is the low and unworthy artifice of a defeated controverfialift ? 
’Tis ftrange it fhould not occur to him, or to his learned friend, 
who is fo nicely jealous of his reputation, that if Mr. Daubeny 
be a Diffenter, and a Seétarian, fo are the whole ae 
and fo are, at leaft, ninety-nine out of an hundred of the efta- 
blifhed clergy of the kingdom : and, if we may credit the Ba- 
ronet’s brother, Mr. Rowland Hill, the clergy of Scotland 
muft alfo be fet down as Difienters and Sectarians. Mr. 
Daubeny, a Diflenter and Schifmatic! Heavens! we fhould 
not be much more furprized, were this raridom railer to charge 


_ George the Third with being a Jacobin. 


After this it may, perhaps, be deemed a fort of anti-climax 
in writing to notice fome farcaftic, not to fay malicious, jefts 
which are plentifully fcattered through the publications before 
us: for, tired, it would feem of his old jokes, which, if du/l, 


_ were gentle, our incenfed veteran now ventures, in Shake- 


{peare’s phrafe, to ‘* break jefts as braggards do their blades.” 
Yet, as, happily, we know fome of thefe infinuations thus 


uttered, as it were} half in jeft, and half in earneft, to be flan- 
_ derous; and ftrongly fufpe& them of being alfo malignant ; 
_ it is our duty to refell them, which, we think, will be fuffici- 
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ently effected by our merely pointing them out to the fcorn 
and abhorrence of our readers. Ina note at P. iv. of his firft 
Preface, it is infinuated that Mr. Daubeny has funk fo much 
in the efteem of his parifhioners, that * gra/s now grows at his 
church door.” We affirm on better authority than the Baronet, 
or any ** flanderous jade,” (and he feems to have not a few of 
them in his fervice) whom he may employ to pick up for him 
anecdotes unfavourable to the Clergy who are orthndox and 
regular, can poffibly have, that the fact is very much other- 
wife; and if he doubts our aflertion, let him, (as he appears 
to be frequently at Bath,) if it be but to fatisfy himfelf as to 
this point, attend the Free-Church there. Prevalent as the 
{pirit of delufion is, we blefs God, our parifh churches are not 


am fo deicrted, as Sir Richard Hill, we fear, withes they were, 
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unlefs, indeed, they were filled with Calviniftic Minifters.. By 
going to this church, he may alfo learn what probability there 
is in his other goffiping ftory, that Mr. Daubeny ** cannot walk 
along the flreets of Bath, or take a turn or two in the Pump- 
room, but thofe who fee him are faying one to another, There goes 
the Guide.” Pp. v. of Preface, In Pp. iii. he is defcribed as 
having “ the talent of bringing arguments out of no arguments ;” 
but this being harmlefs nonfenfe needs not be animadverted 
on; and almoft equally fo is the infinuation, Pp. 2. that few 
of Mr. Daubeny’s books have been fold ; excepting that, as 
far as we have been able to learn, it is falfe; certainly made 
with a malicious purpofe, and if true, would be nothing to the 
purpofe: for, who appreciates a book folely on the ground of 
its being popular or unpopular? The low, vulgar, and, as we 
fufpect, utrerly falfe tale (for, it is extremely improbable) told 
in Pp. 8, of a Clergyman’s making a ftrange blunder in the 
pulpit might alfo be pafled over as beneath our notice, were 
it not that it fhews it to be the predominant paffion of this 
bitter Calvinitt to vilify and degrade the regular Clergy of the 
Kitablifhed Church. How much is it to be wifhed that he 
would at length learn to verify in himfelf the better conduct 
of Mr. Jay, as he ftates it, and we hope truly, in p. 21.— 
The fneer, in P. 23, where, as a keen fling againft Mr. 
Daubeny, Judas is called a Guide, becaufe he was a Guide ta 
them that took ‘Fefus, is almoft too low even for one of our Ba- 
ronet’s jokes. Another foolifh, and (as we again fufpect): falfe 
{tory of the late Archbifhop Secker and Dr. Barton of Chrift 
Church, as related in p. 37, may be clafled with that already 
adverted to in p. 8, introduced, like that, for no purpofe 
but the unwife and unworthy one of placing the Eftablifhed 
Clergy in a low and ludicrous point of view.—‘* The feeble 
report of Mr. D.’s Pop-gun can fearcely be heard, when fired 
off in defence of his beloved Dulcina del Tobofa, Arminian- 
ifm.” P. 125. **— it rips open the bowels of all your argu- 
ments, and makes them aim at nothing at all.” p.25. But 
to quote every expreflion of this ftamp in thefe two pamphlets, 
would be to copy a large portion of them. We will therefore 
notice only one more, occurring P. iv. of the Preface to Dau- 
beni{m, where, after informing his readers, (what, to be fure, 
it was of vait importance, that they fhould know) that he 
could not ‘* prevail on his friends to add, erafe, or alter a 
fingle line in his reply ;” (in all which we fincerely Velieve 
him, as there appears to be fufficient internal evidence, that 
the work is entirely Sir Richard Hill’s own); he affeéts to 
complain that his wifhes were fruftrated ; and then fignificant- 
ly adds, ** J am informed, Mr, Daubeny has been much more 
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fuccefsful in calling in his Allies.” This, we charitably be- 
lieve, was infeited from no worfe motive than a little vanity 
which fuggefted to him, that no fingle hand was equal to the 
coping with him. If it be true, as is here infinuated, that 
Mr. Daubeny did afk, and did prevail on, fome, or many, of 
his friends to revife what he has publifhed in this controverfy, 
it isto his credit; as proving that he was not, like his adver- 
fary, eager to rufh unadviledly, and, at all events, into print ; 
but we own we have fufpicions that the fact, as here ftated, if 
true at all, is not true in all its points; and we call on Sir 
Richard Hill to produce the authority on which he has brought 
forward his aflertion, which (affiduous as he appears to have 
been in collecting anecdotes unfavdurable to Mr. Daubeny, as 
well as to his order,) it is not eafy to conceive how he fhould 
have come te the knowledge of. 

That the Guide to the Church, and the Appendix to it, 
will long be ftandard books in the hands of all found Divines, 
and efpecially of all young Divines, can hardly admit of a 
doubt: and for, at leaft, the latter of thefe excellent works 
we are indebted to this controverfy ; on which, therefore, we no 
longer look back with regret as having been of no ufe. If there 
be another circumftance in it that is very pleafant, it is this, that, 
as we hope, it is now clofed, ‘There is one point on which Sir 
Richard Hill has ftrenuoufly infifted in all his controverfies, 
and in which he has, we believe, always fucceeded ; that is, in 
having the laft word: and this honour, if it be an honour, we 
now rely, Mr. Daubeny will not begrudge him. We have 
known Sir Richard Hill only as a Controveriialift; and we can 
hardly remember the time when he was not fo engaged; and 
however uniform the termination of thefe contefts has been in 
his disfavour, all his opponents have concurred in yielding 
what he, would have died in the field, rather than not have 
obtained, yiz. Reddere de multis ut verba noviffima poffet.” 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. iii. 1. 361. 





Art. VI. On Dr. Hunting ford’s Call for Union with the Efta- 
blifbed Church. 4s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. London. 


O thofe who confider our Eftablifhed Church, either in a 
political or religious view, as eflential to the exiftence 

of our conftitution, this compilation will afford the higheft 
fatisfaction ; and they will cordially join with us in thanking 
the learned and judicious compiler for felecting, in a fhort 
compafs, fome effential parts of the works of our beft antient 
and modern writers, on fubjects peculiarly {uited to the prefent 


period ; 
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period ; and earneftly do we wifh that every candid Diffenter, 
every confcientious man, and every one defirous of change, in 
the hope of improving, would read and confider the arguments 
advanced in this fhort and moft ufeful publication. The book 
is divided into thirteen fections, to which is prefixed the Call 
of the worthy and learned Editor, earneftiy inviting all who 
Jove their country, and the Chriftian religion, to unite for its 
defence againft the moft dangerous and daring enemies that 
ever appeared againft them. 

The firft feétion ison Church Unity by Bifhop Sherlock, 
which he fays confifts in Unity of Faith in the effential articles 
of Religion, in Unity of Communion, and in Unity of Love 
and Charity. The excellent Bifhop declares, that, in his con- 
fcience, he believes the Church of England to be the moft 
Apoftolical Church in the world ; how then does it grieve him 
to hear it charged with unjuft imputations, and to fee the fu- 
rious zeal of many to raze up the very foundations of it; what 
pain does it give him to fee fuch a church rent and torn by 
Jehifms, which give the greateft advantage to the common enemy 
of the Chriftian faith. In fome of the following fections, 
which are written with all the force of eloquence and folid 
argument, we read, ‘that feparation from this church is not 
neceflary, is unreafonable, is mifchievous. The venerable names 
of ‘Villotfon, Stillingfleet, Hooper, Claget, and Jeremy Taylor, 
give weight to thefe arguments. Thefe men were diftinguifhed 
tor their found learning and fincere piety, and did honour to 
the {tation to which they were advanced, and fuch, we truft, 
will ever be the ornaments of our Epifcopal Bench. In the 
8th fection are fome mifcellaneous paflages from that valuable 
divine, Bifhop Hall ; he fays, a Chriftian, in all his ways, muft 
have three guides—T ruth, Charity, and Wifdom. Truth to 
go before him, and Charity and Wifdom on either hand ; if 
any of the three be abfent, he walks amifs. (In Mr. Daubeny’s 
Guide we fee the union of Truth, Charity, and Wifdom). 

Bifhop Hall alfo obferves, that it is not neceflary to. follow 
the apoftolica] ufages in things indifferent ; it is not neceflary 
to choofe Minifters by lot; not neceflary to chriften in rivers ; 
not neceflary for Minifters to depend upon arbitrary and un- 
certain maintenance. To this is added a note from the hifto- 
rian Robertfon, who condemns the feanty and precarious fub- 
filtence that Minifters received from the benevolence of the 
people ; he fays, to fuffer the Minifters of an Eftablifhed 
Church to continue in this ftate of indigence and dependence 
was an indecency repugnant ta the principles of religion and 
the maxims of found policy. In another paflage how earneft- 
ly docs the good Bithop Hall pray for peace and unity ; aie 
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beg, fays he, for peace, as for Jife: by the love of God, by the 
graces of his {pirit, by the blood of the fon of God, be inclined 
to peace and love.—In the gth Section, teftimonies to the 
Liturgy of the Eftablifhed Church are felected from Mr. 
Wilberforce’s Practical View. Every man, who loves morals, 
religion, or his country, muft particularly notice the following 
sellege from Mr. Wilberforce—Let us, fays he, be {pared the 
painful tafk of tracing the fatal confequences of the extinction 
of religion among us: the very lofs of our Church Eftablith- 
ment, though as, in al] human inftitutions, fome defects may 
be found in it, would, in itfelf, be attended with the moft fatal 
confequences ; the want of it would be in the higheft degree 
injurious to the caufe of Chriftianity : to what a degree might 
the principles of men decline, when our ineftimable Liturgy 
fhould no longer remain in ufe; a Liturgy juftly ine/ftimable, 
which continually fets before us a faithful model of the Chrif- 
tian’s belief, and practice, and language, affording an advantage 
ground of great value to fuch as ftill adhere to the good old 
principles of the Church of England !—Thofe, therefore, who 
ufe this Liturgy, out of the Church, fhould refle& on the force 
of that part of it in the Litany, in which we pray to be de- 
livered from all falfe doctrine, herefy, and {chifm. How, in- 
deed, can feparating congregations offer this prayer, and yet 
not perceive they are acting in direct contradiction to the letter 
and {pirit of it? And are they not under the fame inconiilt- 
ency, when they pray for all Bifhops, Priefts, and Deacons, 

when this fervice is ufed by Minifters not epifcopally appointed ? 

In the roth Section, the very learned Chiulingworth treats 

of the Apoftolical inftitution of Epifcopacy. The three laft 

Sections are from Tillotfon, Stillingfleet, and Hooper: and 

the judicious Editor concludes with an addrefs to his friends, 

brethren, and countrymen, expreffed with dignified eloquence 


and energy, with the feelings of a true patriot and the zeal of 
a Chriftian. 








Art. VII. Munimenta Antiqua; or ro gh wien on Antient 
Caftles. Including remarks on the whole Progre/s of Archi- 
tecture, Ecclefiaftieal as well as Military, in Great Britain: 
and on the corref{ponding Changes in Manuers, Laws, and 
Cuftoms, Tending both to illufirate Modern Hiftory; and to 
elucidate many interefling PajJages in various Autient Claffic 
Authors. By Edward King, Ef. F.R.S. andA. 5S. Vol. I. 


Large Folio. Pr. 345. 3], 138. 6d..G.and W. Nicol. 
London. 1799- 
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Wi he magnificent work, printed in the beft types and on 
the beft paper, is the commencement of a defign equally 


gtand and expenfive, diffufing itfelf over a vaft variety of no- 


tices, calling for a moft extenfive range of reading in the 


author, and certain to be very coftly in the continuance to the 
purchafer, But the idea of it does honour to the expanded 
mind of the writer, as the execution fhews his fearlefinefs of 
expence to his purfe. And we wifh him all the fuccefs in re- 
putation, and repayments, that he richly merits for both. 

6 The beginning of our narration, and which is contained in this 
volume,’’ he tells us, in his preface, ‘¢ relates folely to the earlieft 
periods in Britain; before the invation of the Romans. ‘The days of 

imeval fimplicity, and rudenefs; the days of Druidifm, and of 
Patriaschak manners,”’ And here, with regard to fuch of the Druidi- 
cal ftructures as were, indeed, unqueftionably Temples; I have care- 
fully avoided, as much as poflible, the repeating or interfering with 
what has been written, fo much at large, by Dr. Stuke/ey: leaving 
the curious ftill to draw their own conclufions from his learned differ- 
tations ; though it cannot but be obferved, that in the courfe of this 
work, conclufions, even on different grounds, have led me very much 


to agree with him, My objeét, it will be found, has been to add, if | 


pollibie, by fair obfervations, new and additional light to the intereft- 
ing fubject ; * by an invettigation of circumftances, which had before 
efcaped due notice, And in other peti, with regard to Roavland 
[Rowlands] * Borla/e, and other able writers, to whom we are fo 
much indebted, it will be found that I have, as much as poffible, 
obferved tHe fame rule. 

‘¢ The fecond volume, which has the plates already engraved, and 
is printing with ell expedition, will relate to the works of the Ro. 
mans in this [fland, and the improvements introduced by them ; to 
fuch works of the Britons as were :mitatisns of Phoenician, and Syrian 
architeéture, with which they were made acquainted by the trafiickers 
for tin ; and to fuch as were mere imitasions of Roman architeéture ; 
and alfo to fuch as, in the more barbarous parts of the ifland, were 
only imitations of thofe imitations.’? ‘This difpofition is a vicious 
one, in our opinion; as the ‘ :mitations of Phoenician and Syrian 
archite€ture’’? among the Britons, ‘* with which they were made ac- 


quainted by the traffickers for tin’? long before the Romans came, if | 


they were ever madé at all, ought to have been noticed under the 
** works of the Britons”’ in the firft volume. 

‘¢ ‘The third volume, which is alfo ready for the prefs; will con- 
tain the hiftory of what truly relates to the Saxon times. 

‘© And the fourth, the Hiftory of the ftrenuous efforts of Norman 
genius ; and of the preparations which their fturdy, and violent en- 
deavours were permitted to make for better times. 





* We keep the author’s own punétuation. Rew, 
+ * To edd new and aiditional light to the /wh/e&,’’ is not 
jegitimate language. Rev. | 
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«s As viewing the hiftory of our country in this light, has opened 
a fcene of wonder and delight ; and carrying [carries] with it a full 
conviction of truth, though mixed with much novelty of ideas, to the 
mind of the author; it may, perhaps, become no lefs ftriking and 
interefting to the minds of others, 

«¢ The world becomes, by this means, in the trueft fenfe, the great 
and fplendid theatre, on which are difplayed the wonders of Divine 
wifdom and defignation, bringing light out of darknefs, and a {piritual 
world of created beings to maturity. But thefe are fcenes ; amidit 
which we muft proceed with cautious fteps,”” by not dwelling upon the 
** detettable offences of dark ages .’ © And the more intereft- 
ing and fafe purfuit, is to inveftigate, by means of fcattered remains 
of antient labour and archite¢ture, and by means of f{cattered records, 
how, amid the deepeft errors, ufeful exertions have yet been made ; 
and how the mind of man has been infenfibly guided through the whole 
wondrous chain of events, from gloomy darknefs unto hope and light. 
How obftinate prejudices have been overcome ; the bonds of habit 
broken ; and the fetters that held the human mind in fuch fad durance, 
by degrees, loofened.* This will be ftill more the purport of what is 
propofed to be printed in the fucceeding volumes, than even of what is 
contained in this. But as, in this prefent volume, there has been 
occafion both to refer to, and to fling fome light upon, the hiftorical 
part.of the Holy Scriptures; and alfo upon feveral paflages in the moft 
antient claffic authors; two thort indexes are added; befides a very 
full and minute table of contents. The one index, points out the 

paflages in the Holy Scriptures, that are at all illuftrated in thefe 
pages ; in regular order, according to the arrangement of the Sacred 
Books. And the other index, leads to fuch paflages in antient wri. 
ters, as are here placed in any ftriking point of view ; or have had 
any additional light caft upon them. And alfo fome particular cir- 
cumftances, befides thofe mentioned in the table of contents, that are 
moft deferving of notice. And is made as fhort, and comprehenfive, 
as poflible. ‘The fame plan will be purfued in the fucceeding volumes, 
if the author’s life is fpared to print them ° 

** How far the endeavour of rendering the fearch after antiquities 
more intereftingly ufeful, has been accomplifhed in thefe volumes, 
every reader muft judge for himfelf; and faithful endeavours mutt 
{peak for themfelves ; after a candid examination of the conclutions 
{ which] they produce.’ 


This extraét from a preface, as loquacious as the title itfelf, 
will ferve to fhew the prefent work in its general character to 
the public. From thar we conceive this to be in plan and 
in execution, an effort of extraordinary zeal, and an exertion 
of Mo Save learning. But we confider the author, though 
potieffed of that firft quality of the human foul, a deep feeling 











* The author’s own punctuation is ftill preferved, as it equally is 
afterwards. Ree, 
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of religioufnefs, through all its powers, yet inheriting no flame 
of genius from heaven, proceeding only in an equal and even 
pace of thinking, judicious but not vigorous, fteady but not 
ftrong, even leaving his readers to flumber where they fhould 
be awake the moft. Such an author muft feem incompetent 
to the mighty tafk before him, to infufe life into the dead mat- 
ter, to fet the dull mafs in motion, and to make the jarring 
atoms unite into a world of beauty. Even his fober faculty of 
jedgeatent, however predominating, can hardly be expected to 

e continually wakeful at her ftation, through fo lung and tire- 
fome a combination of extraneous incidents into one fyftem. 
And we find this to be actually the cafe. 


In the introdutory remarks we find Mr. King afferting, that ‘¢ in 
the Highlands, and moft northe rly parts of Scotland, there was not, 
jn the time of Ptolemy, in the middle of the fecond century, fo much 
as one Britifh town among nine nations.’’* 

Thefe nine are the Epidii, the Cerones, the Carnonacex, the 
Caroni,t and the Cornabii, the Caledonii, the Cantx, the 
Logi, andthe Mente. Thefe, indeed, have no towns affign- 
ed them by Ptolemy, becaufe they had no Roman or regular 
towns like the others. But that they had ** Britifh towns,” 
is evident from Mr. King’s own confeffion afterwards, when 
he allows ‘* fome clufters of antient dwellings were, by de- 
grees, conftructed in deep woods, and morafles; and near 
rivers ;” { when he acknowledges among thefe, ‘* we may 
juitly deem one to have been even the firft origin of London :’ 
and when concerning ** the capital of Caffivellaunus” he 
quotes Czefar as faying, ‘ The Britons call a place a town, 
where they have fortified thick impaflable woods, by means of 
a vallum and fofle.’§§ If the Britons in general had towns, 
then the nine nations in particular had them. Only, thefe 
were not fuch towns as the Romanized Britons had. ‘They 
were merely ‘* Britifh towns.” They were merely forts in the 
woods, Yet even thefe Mr, King afterwards recognizes ex- 
prefsly, for towns ; as ** even their bef? towns,” he tells us, ** we 
find to be univerfally, mere aflemblages of—huts.” {{ Thus 
they, who are reported at firft to have no “ one Britith town 
among nine nations,’ are acknowledged, indirectly, at laft, to 
have towns equally with the other nations of Britain, and to 
have fuch towns now as the other nations had originally, The 
author has confounded himfelf, for want of difinguithing | be- 
tween the conquered nations of the fouth and the unconquered 
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of the north. The towns of the unconquered were mere forts 
ftill; and the forts of the conquered had become ftations of 
Roman foldiery, with regular towns of Britons, at the fide of 
them. Nor were the houfes of the Britons what Mr. King 
avers them to have been, ** {mall hovels formed of loofe ftones, 
with fticks, and boughs ; and covered with grafs, or reeds ; 

nearly like thofe defcribed by many of our navigators and 
travellers in the South-Sea iflands in Africa, and in America.” * 
When the fancy is let loofe to float in air, without any re- 
ftraint from hittorical authority, it flies at once from Pole to 
Pole, and unites the North with the South in an inftant. ‘The 
buildings of the Britons, we know, from the firft Roman who 
viewed them, were ** very numerous’’ in themfelves ‘* and 
very nearly fimilar to thole of the Gauls,” who had regular 
towns among them, and who, therefore, built not their private 
houfes like thofe of the roving favages in America, Africa, of 
the ifles of the Southern Sea.¢ ‘The conceit, indeed, that they 
did, would be as unworthy of Mr. King as it would be con- 
tradictory to Cafar ; and Mr. King therefore fays, with a tacit 
reference to Cwfar, ** that, though of the fame form” with 
the Gallic houfes, ‘ they (the Britifh houfes] were in pe- 
neral of {till lefs dimenfions, and of lefs nice conftruction, 
than thofe of the Gauls.” t Mr. King will find a great dit- 
ference between the houfes, though ‘Cexefar fays there was 
little. We have actually an account of a Gallic houfe from 
Czar, which fhews the Gallic nobles to have refided in heufes 
like our own, with a village of cottages adjoining. When a 
detachment of Romans was fent fecretly to feize Ambiorix at 
his manfion-houfe, they firft ** feized many of his men fud- 

denly in the fields, by their information they pufhed on for 
Ambiorix himfelf, af a place in which he was reported to be with 
a few horfemen. By great good-fortune it happened, that they 
came upon him before he was aware of them and prepared 
againit them ; yet by great ill-luck, when the Romans fecured 
all the implements of warfare, which he bad with him,” a regular 
kind of armoury in his houfe! ** and took pofleffion of his 
chariots and horfes,” that muft have been lodged in the ftables 

and fheds belonging to the houfe, ** he himfelf efcaped the 
death defigned for him; and his efcape was effected by this 
circumftance, that, the edifice being furrounded with a wood, 

as are almoft all the houfes of the Gauls ; (this people for the fake 
of avoiding the heats generally feeking the vicinity of woods 





9 Be it - Crfar de Bell, Ga Me 12. ©€ Creberrima-zedi- 
hea, fere Gallicis pisos ag , Pe 14-6 
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and rivers), bis attendants and menials,” who lodged in the fame 
houfe with him, ** took po/? at a narrow pas, “and for atime 
fujftained the charge 9f our cavalry.” * >So ample in dimenfions, 
fo provided with rooms, fo faseilien with outhoufes, and fo 
attended . by villages, were the houfes of the Gallic "nobles ! 
and the Britifh in general, we know, were “ very nearly fimi- 
Jar to thofe of the Gauls” in gencral. + 
After this unfortunate trip at the commencement of his 
courfe, Mr. King proceeds to ¢ aboriginal Britifh tortrefles ; 
of thefe he (pecifes many. Only, the firft appears in his de- 
lineation of it, to be fuch a fortrefs as no Briton in his fenfes 
could have made; anumber of concentric circles, crofled from 
fide to fide by a long kind of projecting /oop, and having no 
paffage into it, no avenue out of it. Nor does his defcription 
fpeak of either avenue or paflage.t He notices alfo a camp 
$< diftinguifhed by the name of Caer Carado, near Longnor 
in Shropthire ;’’§ when the real name is Querdock without the 
prefixed Cuer, "derived from a long range of hills, that has 
three paps or hummocks on it, called Lawl y-Hill, Little Quor- 
dock-Hill, and Great Quordock- Hill. ‘The laft has this camp 
upon its fummit, “ the a area,” there being not merely (as Mr. 
King deferibes "it,) " irregular,” but a ftrangely irregular 
fpace of ground, a mere mafs of hillocks and hollows ; being 
too, not (as Mr. King adds) “ of pretty confiderable extent,’ 
but only about three acres within the exterior trench, and only 
two within the interior. Yet it has, what is very extraordinary, 
though not noticed by Mr. King, a weil of water within it. 
‘The whole, however, is fo rude in its form and features, that 
the judgement of every antiquary muft readily concur with 
us, in attributing it ftill, with Mr. King, to the Britons; but 
in attributing it to the ‘earlieht of them, and in fhowing Mr, 
King from it the neccflity of cla/fing his Britith fortrefics, the 
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* De Bell. Gall. vi. 30. “ Multos in agris inopinantes deprehen- 
dit: corum indicio ad ipfum Ambiorigem contendit, quo in loco cum 
P: paucis equitibus efle dicebatdr.. -Sicut magno accidit cafu, ut in ip. 
fum incautum atque imparatum incideret,—fic magne fuit fortuna, 
omni militari inftraumento, quod circum fe habebat, ere pto, rhedis equife 
que comprehenfis, ipfum eftugere mortem ; fed hoc eo fa¢tum eft, quod 
edificio circumdato filva (ut funt fere domicilia Gallorum, qui vitan. 
di wiids causa, pleru imque filvarum ac fluminum petunt propinquitates) 

comites familiarefque cjus anguito in loco, equitum noftrorum vim 
pauluper fi rs uerunt.”’ 

* King, P. roy {peaks of the Britons “ fifhing.”’ He forgets they 
eat no fith Di Oo. Nwvi. 12). 

~ Plate i. Figs 1. Pr. 20, 21. § P. 22. 
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rudeft, as firft; the fineft, as laft.* Mr. King proceeds to men- 
tion the vitrified caftles of Scotland ; and ingenioufly accounts 
for the appearance of vitrification upon them, from the wood 
originally laid in the banks to bind them, and frem an acci- 
dental fire affecting the earthy iron ore of a vitrecible nature, 
with which the country about it abounds, and of which the 
earth of the banks had perhaps been compofed.¢ But when 
he includes Maiden Caftie, in Dorfetfhire, among his Britifh 
fortrefles, he goes equally againft all authority, all probability, 
all evidence. 

«© It is not eafily to be imagined,’”’ he cries, “that the Romans 
would have been at the inconceivable labour of erecting mud walls of 
fo aftonifhing a magnitude in fuch a fpot, when they were fo well ac- 
quainted ae the great preference [ preterablenefs | of ftone ramparts, 
ifed by them in fo many other places.”’ 

This objection is powerlefs from its very violence, as it 
would equally take from the Romans all the other encamp- 
ments of theirs in the ifland; thefe being equally formed, of 
what Mr. King moft improperly calls, ** mud walls,’”’ but 
what are really banks of earth. Thefe are the ramparts of 
their encampments, while the ‘ ftone ramparts” are confined 
entirely to their ffations. And Mr. King reafons only from 
confounding thefe with thofe. ** It is no efs unaccountable,” 
he adds, however, ‘*that they fhould, contrary to their ufual 
mode, prefer fuch a barbarous and irregular form.” ‘The 
Romans could have ao “ufual mode” in actual warfare. They 
muft make their canips conform to their ground. ‘They did fo 
here. ** Maiden Cattle,” fays Stukeley, ** takes in the whole 
fummit of a great hill, ‘7 and {fo is configurated by the very 
fivure of the. “hill. & Neither can any fatisfac tory reafon be 
affigned,” as Mr. King perfiits in faying, ‘*why, no Roman 
bricks, or coins, have been found here, when fo many are 
found at Maumbury, amuch’‘inferior work, near Dorchetter.” 
Maumbury is the famous amphitheatre, and has ** no Roman 
bricks,” any more than Maiden Caftle has even only one fo- 
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* Mr. King, p. 25. on the authority of “ Rowland’’ [ Rowlands s], 
deduces Dias : a town from ‘6 Dine/u; 1. e. from mens’ affociatin 
and bandying together.’’ He thus takes the derivative for the pri- 
mitive meaning. Divas, a town in Welfh, means, originally, a hill 
only ; as Dina ftill means in Irifh, and Dizas in Cornifh. It thence 

ame to fignity a fort on a hill, a town, or a city, as in Cambo- 
dine, Camulo- dunum, &c. &c. &c. And from this idea were de. 
rived Dinekig belon wing to a city ’ D: RAAT OF Dinelydd a citizen.— 
Or D: nefu we know nothin g. Rew, +t Pr. 30—34. 

+ It. Cur, 163. edit. 2d. 
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litary “*coin,” though **fo many” are mentioned by Mr. 
King.* The objection, indeed, even if founded on tact, 
abfolutely frivoious in its nature; as Maiden Cattle was merely 
a camp tor a few months, or a few weeks, or a few days ; and 
Maumbury was a place of -games to the whole town of Dor- 
chefter for ages. And, after all, an evidence fully adequate 
to that of the coin, even a broad Roman fword, was found at 
Maiden Caftle, in 1688.¢ Yet Mr. King ftill perfifts in his 
error, and we mult, in kindnefs, attend to deliver him. ‘* How 
unlike was the whole of the confizudtion here,”’ he exclaims at 
lait, **to that at Richborough ? which latter mutt have been 
one of their firft eftablifhments on this ifland; and which gives 
us decidedly their general plan.t” Mr. King x thus confounds 
again the /lation and the encampment, though {0 totally ditterent 
in themfelves. Richborouch Caftle was a ftation, or (as Mr. 


King choofes to call it, deceiving himfelt by the ambiguity of 


the word) an “ eftablifhment ’ though Mr. King has no other 
reafon for calling it ** one of their fift eitablifhments in this 
ifland,” than that, as the port of paflage into Britain, it is 
mentioned firtt in the Roman Itinerarics. Nor, even if it was 
one of the firft, if it was actually the very firft, would it ‘* give 
us decidedly their general plan;” as it would even then give 
us only their plan for a /fation, and as there are, in fact, 
many {tations within this ifland upon a plan very different 
from that. 

After a oar Seige rs furely too ample, of thefe ** aboriginal 
Britifh fortrefics ; Mr. King goes on to notice ** certain iub- 
terraneous sdle pits and caverns,” as equal monuments of 
‘** Britith forecaft and cunning.” ‘Thefe, however, even if 
Britith, ought, in judicioutnefs, to have preceded the fortreiles, 
as much lets plainity Britith, and much leis monuments of ar- 
chitecture But thoie which he notes at Roytton, in Hert- 
oe at Crayford, or Faverliem, in Kent, and at Tilbury, 

Effex, are all made in the native cha/e, and are plainly, 
nest 0 nothing anore than calk-pits. ‘They are all ** at 
ihe mouth, and thence downwards, like the tunnel or paflage 
of a well, but, at the bottom, they are large.” § “They cannot 
be, what Mr. King fuppofes them, the ti ibterranean repofitorics 
for corn which Diodorus fays the Britons had; becaufe the 
Britons of #/ex, and the oe of Hert, fordfhire, had no corn 
jn the days of Diodorus. || They were merely, indeed, the pits, 
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* Mr. Gough, j= sO. rae s this was tound §* ear it he but, his 
anthor, Siukely, 175, fays this was found * in the very place.” 
t Stuke Ky. 103. H PP. 39; 40. » Pe. 47» 48. 
 Cyfarde Bell. Gall, v. 14. Cantium-regto et maritima omnis, 
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from which Londorr has, in all ages of its buildings, been fup- 
plied with chalk for lime, “hat chalk comp: ofed the lime of 
uur ancettors, as it even compofes (we believe) the lime of 
London at prefent; is plain from the derivation of our name 
of chalk trom the Calx of the Romans, thiole firft introducers 
of lime into our buildings; from the ca/caria of the Romans, 
Tadcafter, in Yorkfhire, fo denominated by them from the 
lime there dug up becoming the cealca-ceajier of the Saxon 
and from the Saxon ceale tor chalk, or cealce-ffan for a chalk- 
ftone. Having thus turned Mr. King’s repolitories for 
into mere pits of lime, we muft leave “him to {coop out his 
** conical deep pits” on hills and heaths, as ttrange hidine- 
places tor the Britons, while they are all open to the tky above. 
They are all, apparently, what he acknowledges fome of them 
may poflibly be, ** mere fand pits,” * mere ‘chalk-pits, mere 
earth-pits. And the others, which Mr. King mentions, are 
merely the caverns of nature, improved at times by art, but 
wholly unworthy of his notice, efpecially after he has noticed 
the hill-fortrefies, which are fo much more illuftrious proois 
of Britifh architecture. From ¢haje, however, Mr. King winds 
round again to thefe, even to fuch as are denominaied raths in 
Ireland ; ** the word itfelf, rath, fignifying properly a furety: 
and the rath being uniformly allowed to have been the aatienc 
abode, or caftle of the old [rifh chief.’ + The etymon is not 
true in itfelf, and the application of it is contradictory to what 
he had faid before. Rath, in Irith, zs a furety, as it is aifo prot. 
perity, fern, or wages; but then theic meanings are all equa 
wide of every mark of propriety here. Rath likewite ft nif ‘ 
a village, a mount, a aha: or a garrifon; as rath is the Trith 
apps Hation of Charleville, in the county of Cork, as, Riegh- 
rath imports the Prince’s fortrefs, and Reth-cutrc is the Inf 
denomination of Cafhel, from Cuire the fon of a king of 
Muntter,. Hence it is, that ** the rat) is uniformly allowed 
to have been the antient caftle of the old Irifh chief ;” direci!y 
contrary to Mr. King’s account of the Britith houles before, 
and exactly corre (pondent with Calar’s, concerning the G: Hic. 
“* ‘Tey are entrenchments,” notes Mr. King, ¢ thrown up om 
the very tops of the bill iS, fometimes with two or thre e, but more 
frequently with a fing le ditch.t’? Mr. King, like the Koyptiaa 
hieroglyphic for the year, thus circles round into himéelt, and 
holds his tail in his teeth. But, as rath imports a mount 
equally with a fortrefs, **there are alfo ftill remaining,” we 
hud trom Mr. King, ‘in feveral parts of Ivcland, finall 
mounts, on plains, ‘and near rivers, furrounded with two or 
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three ftrone ditches, including a fmall area round fuch mounts ; 
and——fuc h—pla: nly appear to ‘have been the private habitations 
of the little petty chiefs of the feveral fubordinate diftricts ; 
and are allowed, by tradition, to have been fo.”* Such then 
were even the “ private habitations of petty chiefs” in Ireland! 
Such, therefore, were equally, whatever Mr. King may aver, 
“* the private habitations of petty chiefs” in our own ifles, 
before the Romans fettled in it! And fuch, Mr. King comes 
moft contradictorily to argue at laft, was even Old Sarum, the 
Sorbiodunum of the Romnane, a town and a fortrefs together, 
and a fortre{s-town of the Britons before'!+” Mr. King has 
thus run the round of contradictorinefs to himfelf, exalting his 
**fmail hovels” of the Britons into Irifh cattles, and raifing 
them, at lait, into Britifh towns. The abfurdity of this con- 
duct, however, is heightened by what immediately follows, in 
making the Badoury Rings of Dorfetfhire another of fuch ha- 
bitations ; though confefledly ‘* Roman coins, urns, and a 
Roman fword have been dug up here in 1665.” ¢ 

But Mr. King, who feems to fet no bounds to his ideas, and 
combines things very diffimilar into one difcordant fubiftance, 
before he finithes this long and rambling chapter, thinks, that 
“ after having thus endeavoured to form a clear idea of the 
nature of the fortreiles, and of the mode of habitation of the 
antient Britons, we cannot but wifh to obtain, as far as is pof- 
lible, fome little conception of the appearance of their perfons, 
and of their manners.” § Into this we fhall hardly enter, as 
we confeis ourlelves hearuly tired with a chapter of no lefs 
than ninety-fix pages in folio. Wet we cannot refrain from 
remarking, that he has half adopted, and actually delineated, 
from the Archwologia, Vol. XII. the hook of the Druids, 
pretendedly ditcovered in Cornwall, when the hook was a 
fickle, and this isa crook, when the metal to this is only ** a fub- 
ftance refembling gold,” and the fickle was real gold itfelf ; || 
that he finds the broad-fword of the Hichlanders upon a Roman 
monument of London ; though the perfon, by whom the 
{word is held on the monument, is exprefsly declared, by an 
infcriptioa below, to have been a foldier of the 2d Auguftan 
legion; ** and that he has funk ‘¢ the antient Britifh cars,” of 
which we have a fine reprefentation on a Britifh coin,++ into a 
“« reremnaiAnee with *“*the modern Welch, little, low- built 
carts, [f of which he kindly gives us a delineation. at the end 
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of hischapter.* On the fight of this we mutt perforce exclaim, 
that burlef{que itfelf cannot poflibly go beyond the attempt. 
But the erroneoufne(s in all is nothing to the devioufnefs of 
all; the whole having no relation to ‘* Munimenta Antiqua,” 
no connection with **aboriginal Britifh fortrefles,” no union 
with either ‘* hill-fortefles in general,” or with ‘* caves and 
hiding places,” but being a mere impertinence of digreflion 
from every one of them. The fluxe de plume mutt have been 
very ftrong indeed upon Mr. King, to have gone off in fuch 
a digreffion as this. 

We have diflected the firft chapter thus fully through all its 
length, in order to exhibit Mr. King as he is, excurfive in his 
ideas, unlimited in his reading, and ingenious in his fpecula- 
tions ; but hafty in his aflumptions, contradictory in his con- 
clufions, and borne, at times, on the full flood of his notions, 
over all the banks fet up by either Nature’s hand or his own. 
But, having done this with one chapter, we can only tell the 
contents of the others, of the fix remaining, that cover merel 
231 pages in all. So difproportionately has Mr. King divided 
his materials! Thefe, however, are upon ftones of memorial ; 
circles of memorial; of obfervances, or of obfervation ; facred 
circles, with altars of oblation; cromleches ; barrows, carns, 
or kiftivaens; logan or rocking ftones; tolmen, and bafon 
ftones. On thefe we have much to fay, equally in commenda- 
tion of Mr. King, and in oppofition to him, But we with- 
hold ourfelves, remembering the brevity of a Revicw. Yet 
me mutt ftop a moment or two, to make a remark upon his 
cromleches, and upon his logan ftones. That thofe were ac- 
tual altars, is attempted to be proved by a long circuit of mul- 
tifarious reading, that proves nothing except the induttry of 
the author, the genius in the back of aGerman. Every mind 
that thinks muft revolt at the {uggeftion of the covering-{ftone 
for a cromlech being made as a {tage for offering up victims, 
the bunching back of a fharply inclined rock-ftone, only 
“‘ eleven feet or more in every direction,” + made the lofty 
{caffold for priefts to flaughter bullocks upon it, and ** acavity, 
or rock bafon,” in the ftone, ‘* defigned to receive part of the 
blood as it howed down.” t This forms fuch a mafs of in- 
credibility, as even the credulity of antiquarianifm could have 
received only in its fir/ efforts of inquiry, under the guidance 
of youth, inexperience, and fancy; all inflamed with ideas of 
Druidical worfhip, as the predominating fignature of the Bri- 
tifh character; forgetting, therefore, that the Britons mutt 
have had graves as well as facrifices; and fo converting the 
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mere tomb-ftone of a Britifh chief into a ridiculous altar for 


a Britifh Druid. Yet Mr. King has adopted this fuggettion 
of childith fancy, and endeavoured to ¢ huddle round” the 
folly “with a diverfity ” of learning ; even while his very eyes 
mult have withftood the delufion, and his very mind have re- 
jected the impofition. As to the rocking-ftones, adds Mr. 
King, ** whether” they ** were ufed for divination; as our 
poet, > M: ifon, has finely imagined; and as Toland alfo thought, 
or whether they were idols, or elfe fraudulent means of impo- 
fing upon the vulvar, a pretended divine ajfent on certain oc- 
cafions; muit be left to mere conjecture ;” * and conjecture has 
wildly fuppofed them, in contrad Sion to commion-fenfe, to 
have been uled for fome, or all of thefe purpofes. “Chey are 
not peculiar to Britain. “They are noticed by the antients as 
in the eaft, as equi lly in the weft too, of the old Continent ; 
and as merely natural curiofities in both.t ‘They are merely 
fuch curiofities in fact. Some of them are confefledly too 
ponderous to be artificial; and, therefore, by analogy of argu- 
mentation, none of thom are artificial at all. We have even 
a rocking-ttone pointed out Co us by Mr. King himfelt, which 
was both made and un-made, by the hand of accident, within 
the prefent or aft century; one of Stukeley’s Trilithons at 
Stonehenge, the deformed Trilathons univerfally of Mr. King, 
having fallen down, and its impoft having been thrown “ quite 
acrofs” another ftone that lay upon the ground ; where, ** in 
this pofition, it for fome years remained , fo nicely belated, as to 
form a fort of rockin r-flane. "+ And we have what would have 
been a rocking {tone in Yorkthire, if Nature had not thruft a 
large pebble between two mafles of ftone, and prevented the 
one from riding on the other by the irremovable intruder. § 

‘© Tt may be added, chat, the word cvomlech, in its very etymo- 
logy, re ally implies a plaice of fp rftitions devotion, by means of fa- 
etifice, and aufpicy. For Rowland 1 TRow lands } has, ‘with much learn. 
ing and judgement, obferved, that the anticnt word cromlech, by 
which fo many of thefe ftructures are now, by tradition, known, 1s 
derived from caraem.lech—a devoted fione, or altar.” (v. 230.) 


Rowlands has thus deceived Mr. King again, by a tempta- 
tion too ftronz to be refitted by the latter, an affeCtation of 
learning in the former. “he true etymology of cromlech was 
much nearer home, even ms the very langua, xe which furnifhed 
the word. Thus ere , in Welch, ts derived, by the Welch 
themfelves, trom cro, t sin e feminine of cry, crooke ‘d, bowed, 
bent; and //ech, a ftone. This etymon (peaks for itielf. ‘The 
very view of the monument created the appellation; and all 
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Butler’s Mujuri carmen in Platonem. 45 


could fee the inclination of the main ftone, while not one in 
a thoufand, prob: ably, would know the devoted nature of it, 
even if it had been devoted. Mr. King, indeed, in P. 259, 
adopts this very fignification at laft, but jointly with his own, 
and diftortedly in his own meaning. It ¢* {till imports a ftone” 
in Ireland, ‘* that was to be bent towards, or bowed to, or to 
be looked toward ; as well asa ftone placed in a bent, or floping 
pofition.” But all this is untrue. Crom, crum, is crooked, 
bending down in Irith ; cremaim, is to bow or bend, and fo to 
worfbip. The radical idea, therefore, is merely crookednefs in 
Jrifh, as in Welch; and refers to the moit fuiking part of a 
cromlech, the vaft covering-{tone inclined. 
(Ta be concluded in cur next.) 
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Art. VIE. AZ Mufurt carmen in Platonem. Ifaaci Cafauhoni 
in “fofephum Scaligerum Ode. Accedunt Poemata et Exerct- 
tationes utriufqgue Lingue. Auélore 8. Butler. Appendicis 
loco Subjtciuntur Hymnus Cleanihis Steict, Ciementis Alex- 
andrini Hymni duc.  Henrici Stephant A lihortatio ad Lecti- 
onem Novi Feaderis. Contcriptit atque odic dit Samuel Butler, 
A.B. Coli. Div. Joann. apud Cantabr. Soc. 8vo. Pp. 116. 
Payne. 1797. 


R. BUTLER feems to have fent this volume of Mifcel- 

Janies into the world, as a fort of precurfor to a pro- 
jected edition of A-fchylus; to explore the public opinion of 
his cleffical abilities. 

The firft piece, in this collection, is the poem of Mufurus 
on Plato, accompanied with the poetical verfion of Zenobius 
Acciaioli. 

Mufurus was born in the ifland of Crete ; and was one of 
thofe learned Greeks who had the honour of being patronized 
by Leo the Tenth. His poetry was cenfured by “Exafmus for 
it obfcurity and affectation. But the poem before us affords 
no proof of the juftnefs of Frafmus’s criticifm. Not that it 
poflefies one fublime or beautiful thought, or one ftrikingly 
poetical expreflion. The purity of the laneuage is its ch icf 
recommendation, It is only calculated, t therefore, for the pe- 
rufal of the curious {cholar. 

The fecond piece is liaac Cafaubon’s Greek Ode in Me- 
mory of Jofep h Sealiger ; to which are fubjoined two epitaphs 
on Scaliger, in Greck and in Latin, by Daniel Heinfius. We 
are next prefented with fome of Mr, Butler’s own com- 
pofitions. His Greek Ode, entitled ** Prastantia Grace 
Poefeos,” has, doubtlefs, more poetical merit than the pieces 
either of Muturus, Cafaubon, or Heinfius. 
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The ‘* Britanniz# Gloria Navalis’”’ runs in the fame ftrain 


of 0 9 
The Latin Ode, ‘* Aftronomie Laus,” opens with a gran- 
deur, worthy, we had almoft faid, of infpiration : 





a”? 


“© In lucis xternz penetralibus 
Jehovah prafens confpicitur Deus, 
Terrafque coeleftefque traétus 

Suftinet et moderatur auctor. 


tar ae 


Infana primo qui maria halitu 

4 Afflavit, undis fxva tumentibus, 

F Nottifque commovit profunde 
Imperium, omnigenamque molem 


Turbavit. Exin, fic volait, filent 
Informium certamina feminum 
Compofta, nec difcordia ultra 
Trifte cient elementa bellum.’’ 


Of the poetical trifles that follow, the Latin verfion of Dr. 
Beattie’s ‘** Hermit” is the moft pleafing. Though they may 
not recognize in it Bourne’s happy manner, yet our readers 
(to whom the original muft be familiar) will thank us for 
tranf{planting it into thefe pages : 


«© Undique cim pagus filet atque oblivia fpargens 
Dulcia, pervadit lumina fteffa quies, 
Solaque per nemora, abrupti de vertice faxi, 
Atthis ad effufas admodulatur aquas, 
Exefi latere in montis, gelidaque fub umbra, 
Ad fcopulos fenior caepit et antra queri. 
Flebile carmen erat, neque enim fentire pudebat 
Quid pietas effet pura, quid effet Homo. 
Cur tenebras inter mediaque filentia nottis 
Sera cies macftos fic, Philomela, modos? 10 
Non eterna tua eft, tua fi qua eft caufa doloris, 
Et cum purpureo vere redibit amans. 
Sed tamen O, tibi fi pe¢tus mortalia tangunt, 
Lugubre funde melos, lugubre, chara comes : 
[}li chara comes, cui non revocanda voluptas 15 
Quam cito, me miferum! ceu tua, preterit! 
En ubi pallentes coli ia regione remota 
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~ Jam regit obliquo tramite Luna rotas : 
Illa modo ibat ovans, radiis ornata ferenis, 
Inter fidereas contpicienda faces. 20 
Perfice, qua te iterun, nitidiffima, ducat ad ortus 
Splendorefque novos, pertice lata viam. 
Nos tamen, ah miferos, delectat gloria mundi, 
Eheu et precipites in fua damna rapit. 
Undigue Nox tutcis tellurem amplectitur alis, 25 
Et circum tenebris rura fepulta jacent. 
Non tamen, affiduus quanquam dolor offa peredit, 
Deploro veitras, rura nemufque vices, 
Quippe novos flores et rore madentia prata, 
Et Zephyri et tepidum mane cito referent. 30 
Frigora nec doleo, ventofgue, hyemifque procellas, 
Natura in gremio femina tuta latent : 
Ecqguid erit tamen in gelido ver dulce fspulchro! 
equa eit congeito lux oritura rogo!” 

Why has Mr. Butler omitted the beautiful and heavenly fen- 
timents that clofe the poem? Does he think, with the 
heathen, that death is an eternal fleep?—-No; we hope and 
truft. Yet, at this trembling hour of infidelity, when the very 
doctrine of an eternal fleep 1s reviving amongtt us, and feems 
in France to have almott fuperfeded the comfortable hope of 
immortality; fuch an omifhion (in a profefled Chriftian wri- 
ter of one of our Englifh Univerfities,) feems utterly un- 
accountable ; and, in the apprehenfion ot fome perions, may 
be regarded as a fufpicious circumftance. 

*¢ The oration, delivered in the {chools,” is a good fpeci- 
men of claffical Latinity. 

The appendix contains ‘* the Hymn of Cleanthes to Ju- 
piter.” A note of Mofheim ** on the Stoic Theology :” two 
** H\mns” of St. Clement, and H. Stephens’s ** weeQuness ad 
leétores novi Feederis.”’ 

On the whole, this collection muft leave on the public 
mind an impreflion favourable to Mr. Butler, as a icholar and 
aman of tafte. 





Art. IX. Obfervations on a Tour through the Highlands and 
Part of the Weftern Ifles of Scatland,&c. By Dr. Garnett. 
(Concluded from Pv. 382. Vol. V.) 


E have found much lefs information, and a much 
greater paucity of ufeful remarks, in the fecond volume 
of this Tour than we found in the firft. It aflumes more the 
appearance of a journal, and the attention beeomes wearied 
by inceflant defcriptions of mountain {cenery and water-falls, 
which, 
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which, interefting as they may be to the fpectator, admit not 
of that variety in defcription which is effential to the amufe- 
ment of the reader. Some few paflages, however, we have 
marked for extraction, and, without farther remark, fhall 
proceed to lay them before our readers. 

In the church- yard of the abbey of Dunkeld, there is the 
following curious epitaph on one AZary Scott, who was buried 
there in 1728. 


‘¢ Stop, paflenger, until my life you read : 
The living may get knowledge from the dead. 
Kive times five years unwedded was my life ; 
Five times five years I was a virtuous wife : 
"Ten times five years I wept a widow’s woes ; 
Now tir’d of human feenes I here repofe. 
Betwixt my cradle and my grave were feen 
Seven mighty kings of Scotland and a « queen ; 
Fall twice five years the Commonwealth | ow 
Ten times the fubjects rife againft the law ; 
And, which is worfe than any civil war, 
A king arraign’d before the fubje@ts’ bar. 
Swarms of fectarians, hot with hellith rage, 
Curt off his royal head upon the ftage. 
"Pwice did I fee old prelacy pull’d down, 
And twice the cloak did fink beneath the gown, 
1 faw the Stewart race thruft out ; nay, more, 
i faw our country fold for Englifh ore ; 
Our numerous nobles who have famous been, 
Sunk to the lowly number a fixteen. 

Such defolations in my days have been : 

i have an end of all perfection feen.”’ 


> 


The author’s oblervations, refpecting the mode which feems 
to obtain of clearing moffes in Scotland, appear to be judicious 
and deterving of attention. 


© At the diftance of abont fix miles from Stirling, we pafled Blair 
Drummond, the feat of Mr. Fagg sig Home, and formerly the 
oceafional refidence of his tather, the enlightened and patriotic Lord 
Kames. The grounds are very extenfive, and have been ornamented 
with ereat tafte. Near the porter’ s lodge is a large w water wheel, 
nearly on the principle of the Perfian wheel ; it raifes fixty hogfheads 
of water from the Veath in a minute, whi h is con veyed by a canal 
to the mef. of Kincardine, in order to wath this mofs of the ground 
into the Forth. ‘he confiruction of this water wheel is very ingent- 
cus; but a particular defcription of it will, I think, be unneceffary 
here, as a verv full account, both of the machine, and the operations 
on the mofs, is given in the Eacyclopedia Britaunica.’’ * 
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‘S This mofs originally covered near two hundred acres; three- 
fourths of which belongs to the eftate of Blair Drummond, and is in 
the upper parts from fix to twelve feet deep, and, in the lower, about 
three. It repofes upon a bed of clay, and the great object of the late 
and prefent proprietor, was to wafh or float the mofs from the furface 
of the clay, which has been done to a confiderable extent; by convey- 
ing to the mofs the waters of the Teath, in the way that has been 
mentioned. ‘This water conveys the mofs into the Forth, abfolutely 
blackening its ftreams with the rich vegetable mould thus carried off. 
To accomplifh this end trenches are dug through the. mofs, into the 
clay, through which the waters ran; into thefe trenclies the labourers 
throw the mofs, which is carried away to the Forth. In this way 
about 400 acres have been cleared and fettled by a number of families 
of induitrious highlanders. 

«© This Herculean labour, for fo it may be truly termed, might, 
my opinion, have been fpared, and fuch an immenfe quantity of rich 
vegetable earth, as well as the dung in the ftable of Augeas, might 
have been turned to much better ufe than by fending a river throug) 
it, to wath it off the ground. 

‘© Tt is now known, tlrat the principat food of plants 15 carbon, 0 
which this mofs almoit entirely contiits, and though it 1s neceffary that 
this carbon fhould become, in fome degree, foluble, before it can be 

abforbed by the roots of plants, and converted into vegetable fibre, 
vet this folubility may be promoted by various procefles, one of which 
» by mixing it with gypfum, (/ulphat of lime) which atts very 
oh erfully upon it, and converts it into moft excellent manure. ‘The 
ufe of this fubftance is not much known in this country, but in Ger 
many and France it 1s much ufed. It is not ploughed into the ground 
in like many other manures, but ftrewed upon the furface of grafs land, 
which is to be taken into tillage, or intended for meadow, ‘about the 
month of February ; it fpeedily converts the old grafs into a putrid 
‘i: and thus renders the carbon foluble, fo as to be eafily taken up 

y plants, and applied to their nourifhment. The fame fubftance, 
ad with the furface of peat-mofs, which has been formed by the 
jucceilive decay of vegetable bodies, equally accelerates its putrefac- 
tion, and renders it fit tor the nourifhment of future vegetables. 

** But as a confiderable quantity of this fubftance would be difficult 
to procuré in this neighbourhood, there is another earth, which may 
be eafily obtained, and which anfwers the fame purpofe, this is lime ; 
ww Guic kly promotes the putrefi ition of the vegetable matt¢r with 
which it is mixed, and renders it fit for the nutriment of future vege. 
tables. From the experiments, made by Mr. Smith,* of Swindrig- 
muir, near Beith, in Ayrthire, it appears, that nothing more is necef+ 
fary than to drain the mofs, and afterwards tO mjx its upper furface 








oe A particular : account of Mr.Smith’s method of f improving mofs 
has been lately publifhed, in the form of a fmall pamphlet, entitled, 
‘© An Account of the Improvement of Mofs, &c. ina Letter to a 
briend.’’ 
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with a quantity of frefh lime: this not only confolidates the furface 
in a furprifing manner, but will produce the frit year an excellent 

crop of potatoes, which will be more than fufficient to defray the 
whole expence of draining, lu ming, &e. After this, it will - aduce a 
fuccefion of plentiful crops of grain, for a number of years, without 
any diminution, Indeed it 1s evident, that fuch a foil muft be almoft 
inexhauftible ; for it coniiits entirely of carbon, the proper food of 
plants; and nothing more would be neceffary than, perhaps, once in 
fix or feven years, to mix 2 quantity of lime, in ‘codes to accelerate 
the puatrefaction, and confequent folution of the carbon; fo that mofs 
grounds, inflead of being the moft barren and unprofitable, might, by 
proper management, be made more fertile and productive than any 
other whatever. v egetation 1s nothing but the convertion of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen mto trees and plants, by means of vegetable 
organization ee irrital ilitv, fo that if vege cab les be fupplied in pro- 

per quantity with the folul ble carbonaceous principle, and water, t they 
will flourifh fo that the great bufinefs of agriculture may be refolved 
into two gt 

i. §€ To fupply the plants with proper food, or nutriment. 

To fi pply that nutriment in pr pes quantity. 

«© The firft is accomplifhed by the application of manures, the bafes 
of which ts carbon and a ater; the latter depends upon the foil in which 
the plants grow, being of fuch confiftency as to tranfmit the nourifh- 
nent 1 Propel qu nity. 

«© Such is the effeét of lime in confolidating mofs, aided by drain- 
¢, that though, in Mr. Sinith’s experiments, before thefe operations, 
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§2 ORIGINAL CRITICISRY. 


ftudious forbearance to notice his abominable treachery to the 
unhappy and perfecuted MARY, we cannot, without a viola- 
tion of duty, fuffer to pafs without cenfure. It is but juft, 
however, to obferve, that the materials for this account were 
fupplied by the late Pr feflor Anderfon, of Glafgow, whofe 
executors would have ated judicioufly by configning them 
to oblivion. 





NOVELS,AND TALES. 





Art. X. The Three Spamards ; a Romance. By George Walker, 
Author of the V agabond, &c. 3 vols. W alker. 


%O preient any thing like an analyfis of this performance, 
would occupy a much larger {pace thar can be allotted to 
articles of this nature.—The Marquis Albert de Denia, the Mar- 
quis Antonio de los Velos, and Fernando de Coello, are the three 
Spaniards whole adventures are contained in thefe volumes, Al- 
bert and Fernando are fellow-foldiers, friends, and related to each 
other, by a tie of c onlanguinity. Being {tationed at the caftle of 
Alkambra, in the city of Granada, on a leifure day they ramble 
from the town along the banks of the Darro. Finding themlelves 
fatigued they fit down, and enter into converfation, during which 
they perceive a {mall boat floating down the ftream without a guide. 
From a conceit of the moment, they enter it as Knights errant. 
The boat has but one oar on board, and they are left to the dire€tion 
of chance: a violent ftorm ariles; they are hurried along to the 
ruins of a Moortfh caftle, which projeét to the water’s edge. They 
find themielves in a {trong current, which carries them to the ftairs, 
ufed for the purpole of landing at the foot of one of the towers. 
‘The adventurers go on fhore, and enter the ruins of the caftle, 
which had been dilapidated by an editt of King Philip. In this 
building, they find a bundle containing a dagger, ‘and the miniature 
portrait of a lady. Of the portrait Fernando immediate! ‘ly becomes 
enamoured, and thus commences a feries of as wild, extraordinary, 
and improbable adventures as ever entered the heated mind of in- 
janity.— Supernatural in{criptions, jecret voices, celeftial mufic, 
infernal groans, {pectres of various kinds, magical incantations, a 
compact with the devil, and the actual ; ppearance of Lucifer, 
prelent themfelves, as Mr. Walker "ae all us, ** in compliance 
with the prefent tafte in literary amufement.’’-—We do not confider 
Mr. W. as one of the cominon {cenbblers of the day; to his merits 
as a novel writer, we have before borne teftimony ; but, in wander- 
ing into the regions of romance, he certainly has mifi aken his path. 
M ud and daring are the m cans employed in ‘Lord Orford’s Castle of 
“itranto: but they are the f flights ‘of gentus ; they are awfully ter- 
ihe. Mr. W. attempis flights equally daring, but his imagination 
fiags beneath the taik, and he finks into pucrility—Our author's 
language 
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A Winters Tale. 53 


Janguage is not the language of romanc -s : it poffeffes none of that 
luxuriance of fancy, that glowing difplay of imagery and feeling, 
fo advantageous to the page of Gition. “AML is cold and inanimate. 
His heroes are all caftin the fame mould; no ftrength of paflion 
is exhibited; no diftinétion of charadter is preferved. 

We can find a pardon for much folly in fome authors, when that 
folly is really produced in conformity to a reigning prejudice ; but 
we do not think quite fo meanly of the * pretent taile in literary 
amufement”’ as, in this inftance, to award that pardon: nor do we 
think guite fo meanly of Mr. W.’s abilities, as to fuppole that a ne- 
ceility can exift for fo ndiculousa milapplication of them, even for 
the gratification of a vitiated tafte, if fuch there be. 

The pages before us are disfigured by a variety of grammatical er- 
rors, fuch as follow: * by degrees my mind allumed its tone, from 
reflecting, that the fame power which had hitherto, might continue 
to protett me’’—* each being willing in the confution x take care 
of themfelves’—** Each ftole fi filently to their cell’? — Can a parent 
have aright to imprifon or deftroy ther ollupring from wanton 
whim or caprice ?”’ 

The Orthography, throughout thefe volumes, is fo glaringly de 
fe€tive, that 11 might be lupppofed that they had been compoled 
by the printer’s devil, 


Art. XI, A Winter's Tale. By J. N. Brewer, Author of the 
Manfion Houle, &c. 4 vols. Lane. 


THIS hiftorical Romance is founded on a fuppoled amour of 
i.dward, the Black Prince. 

Selina, the daughter of an exiled Earl of Ilford, is proteed by 
the family which fucceeds to the title aad eflate. On her ap pear- 
ance at Court, the Prince becomes cee ply enamoured, and, gaining 
information of her refidence, pays a vifit to Ilford Caille. Due 
honours are paid to the royal vifitor, but the object of his atiac h- 
ment does not appear. A defire of fecrecy prevents his enquiry on 
the fubject, and, at length, chance difcovers her retirement, accord- 
ing to the command of the Earl, in a remote part of the caftle. Se- 
veral private interviews fucceed, and, in one of thofe moments, 
when reafon yields to paflion, the unfortunate Selina falls an-un in- 
tena ed victim. The noble nature of the Prince, regretting, equally 
with Selina, the error into which may had fallen, ‘he leads her through 
a jubterranean paflage to the caitle chapel, relolving there to take 
a lolemn oath to heaven, never to wed another. A dreadful warn- 
ing forbids the vow. They explore their path back: the Prince 
fhort] y after leaves the caftle, and Selina proves pregnant.—Soon 

after the Prince’s return to Court, Sir km@ic Arville, a knight 
of gloomy alpeét, pales fome days * the caftle; and the a 
Countefs of Ilford is murdered by the hand of priv: ate aflafii 
Phe Earl is almoft frantic, but is nt the negellity for fome time 
of attending the army. During his abfence. Selina’s conhnement 
takes place, and fhe becomes the mother of a lon, who is conceal- 
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ed, together with his nurle, in a fecret chamber. On the Earl’s re- 
turn to the caflle revelry of every kind takes place, and he pre- 
poles himlelf as a hufband to his aftonifhed ward.—Lord Defmond, 
fon to the Earl, had alfo long cherifhed a growing paffion for Seli: 
na. He had fecretly difcovered her commerce with the Prince, 
and retolved to poflels her > eafy terms. Once, before the Coun- 
tefs’s death, Lord Lford had refcued her from his villainous at- 
tempts. Lord Defmond perfi{ts ia effecting his purpole : he forces 
himlelf into her chamber, when, alarmed by her cries, the Earl a 
sears. A fight enfues, and, each ignorant of his opponent, tha 
bon is lain by the hand Of the father.—Lord Ilford’s feelings are 
wrought almoft to phrenzy, yet his relolution of making Selina 
his bride remains unalterably fixed ; and to her he difcovers, that to 
effe€t his defign, he had caufed the murder of his wife. At this in- 
telligence fhe recoils with horror. The day of marriage is, however, 
fixed; fhe has written to the Prince, then on the Continent, but no 
anfwer arrives, nor does any mode of elcaping from the caftle pre- 
fent itfelf. The Earl continues determined, and Selma firmly op- 
poles his intentions. Finding perfuafion to be ufelefs, he refolves 
on force. On the night fixed upon for the commiffion of this 
crime, Selina, however; by the aid of Father Frederick, efcapes 
through a fecret paflzge ; and with her child, her nurie, and one 
attendant, pafles over to France in quefl of the Heines—-fn the 
night lublequent to her ceparen, a meffage from the Prince to 
Lord I}ford arrives at the caltle, commanding him immediately to 
repair to the army.—Selina and her party are ftopped at a fortified 
town, in pofleffion of the Englifh, the Governor of which proving 
to be Sir Emenc Arville, the murderer of the Countefs, fhe is de- 
tained till the arrival of the Earl, who confines her in a dungeon 
until fhe fhall accede to his wifhes. A prifoner ov erhearing a 
converiation between Sir Emeric and the sprit wherein the latter is 
perfuaded to enter into a plot for betraying the town into the hands 
of the enemy, by means of bribery, oflekte s his efcape and flies to 
the Prince, oe arrives at the moment of meditated treachery. Sir 
Emeric is taken prifoner, but the Earl is found among the flain,.— 
Selina is refeued, and the prifoner, who bore the intelligence to the 
Prince, is difcovered to be her fath er, the exiled Ear] of ford, who 
had ende:voured to expiate his former crimes by a return of 
loyalty. Sir Emeric Arville is executed ; and the banifhed Earl, 
reftored to his fortunes and honours, retires with his daughter to 
the family manfion, 

The above is an outline of a ftory pollefing a very confiderable 
portion of mcrit. As the author has not abufed the priv ile BS of 
romance in the exhihition of ! u perature al horrors, but hs 1s rendcer- 
ed them of great effect in the profecution of his flory, we fhall, in 
this inflance, admit his own apology for their introdution : 

*© Refpetting the liberty I have taken with the world of {pirits, 
I have little to fay. more than that I think public tafte a fuflicient 
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The Ariftocrat. A Novel. 55 


Prejudice was then nearly in its zenith, Vifitations, omens, and 
warnings of death were implicitly believed to cxift by almoft ail 
ranks of people ; and a ftory of thofe day s, which failed to talk of 
ghofts, and {trange and foreboding noiles, would want the charac- 
teriftics of its clafs.’? He adds: * I have, with all my power, 
{trove to fhew the fatal confequences of the firft advances to im- 
propriety.” 

The cataftrophe would have been le{s pleafing, but perhaps the 
moral would have been more forcibly inculcated, had Selina fallen 
a facrifice. She is not vicious herfelf, but being ‘the primary caule 
of error, in thofe who deviate from the path of virtue, her death 
would render the warning more awful. 

Many carelefs and confufed fentences occur in the courfe of the 
work ; which is, however, on the whole, well written; but we 
wifh the author to abftain from fuch faults as---faintened---hoarfened 
---an horn---an heart, &c. 

We cannot clole this article without remarking the very appro- 

riate application of the greater part of the mottos prefixe -d to the 
refpective Chapters. This certaimly is no exalted merit, but 1 
evinces a refpettability of tafte. 


Art. XII. Alad Man of the Mountain; a Tale. By Henry Sum- 
mer{ett, Author of Probable Incidents, &c. 2 vols. Lanes 


THIS is a “ tragic tale’ of love and murder. To amufe, to ex- 
cite an intereft for fictitious mifery, and to bend the paflions at 


‘will, are not the only requifites of a novelift: a :{truction oug) t 


to Sow from his pen, and his writings fhould diitplay a warning to 
the vicious, and hold forth an encouraging beacon to the clil- 
dren of virtue. 

Roncorone, the madman, the hero of the tale, is deeply injured 
by Salvini, a villain, without one ihade of virtue in his compofi- 
tion, ‘This villain receives the pumihment due to his crimes; but 
he ought not to fall by the hand of private revenge: vengeance is 
not the attribute of man. The virtuous, the noble-minded Ron- 
corone ought not to be the affailin of Salvini. Where the axe of the 
law cannot reach, the {word of eternal juftice will extend, and man 
muft not be the murderer of man. 

This ptece, though not a meiden effort, betrays feveral negli- 
gencies of {tyle: repetitions, redundancies, and unmeafured periods, 
frequently obtrude themfelves on the ear, The flory, however, 
is not devoid of intereft; and, at intervals, fome promifing t: ‘its 

of genius are exhibited, 


Art, XIII. The Ariffocratz, 4 Novel. In two Volumes, By 
the Author of the Democrat. Low, Berwick-Street ; and Law, 
Ave-Maria-Lane. 1799. | 
THIS is a pleafing and interefting little tale, plain and unaffected 

in its narrative and conitruction, and moral ‘in its tendency. ‘The 
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56 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


contrafted characters of Beverly and Young Eaglefield are given 
in an inftruétive and animated manner. Lord Alton is an excellent 
fpecimen of true nobility ; and Aldworth affords no incorreét portrait 
of an Englith gentleman of the old fchool. Our principal objection 
to this work arifes from too much of the marvellous appearing in fome 
of the difcoveries. For inftance, the meeting between Colonel Frafer, 
his brother, and family ; and that of Hamilton and Aldworth, at thé 
the end of the fecond volume. Such circumftances, though poffible, 
are fearcely within the line of probability, and, whenever they occur 
in a produétion of this nature, confiderably diminifh the intereft and 
sdilees experiencedin the perufal of it. 


Art. XIV. New Tales of the Caftle; or the noble Emigrants. 
A Story of Modern Times, By Mrs. Pilkington. Newbery. 
18900. 

Arr. XV. The Moralifi; or amufing and intercfing Dialogues 
on Natural, Moral, and Religious Subjeds, calculated to afford 
rational and improving Entertainment to the ingenious Youth. By 
the Author of Hamlain, &c. &c. Welt and Hughes. 1800. 


Arr. XVI. Hiftory of Fack and his eleven Brothers; containing 
ther Separation, Travels, Adventures, &c. Intended for the 
Ufe of little Brothers and Sifters. Weft and Hughes. 1800. 


TO thofe of our readers who have obferved with attention the pro- 
erefs of Jacobinifm, and feen what various forms it has affumed to 
accomplifh its atrocious defigns with the greateft facility, we make no 
apology for obtruding upon their notice the above three Articles. ‘To 
prevent as much as poflible the untainted minds of the rifing genera. 
tion from being corrupted by the peftiferous doétrines of the day, we 
think it neceffary occafionally to examine even thofe books which 
are profeffedly written for the nurfery. ‘The purity of our intentions 
in fo doing will only be queftioned by thofe who find their fchemes 
fruftrated by this expofure; and the effect of them, we hope, will 
fhow itfelf in the permanent benefit ouf children will derive from this 
deteétion of what is evil, and fupport of what is good. The two 
former of thefe articles we can fately recommend to mothers and go- 
verneffes, as being amufing and inftructive in a high degree. In the 
laft, although we do not difcover any of the mifchief which it is our 
duty to reprobate, we do not perceive any thing by which the infant 
mind will either be entertained or improved. We recommend to the 
author, if he particularly wifhes to write for the accommodation of. 
children, to revife his work, and, inftead of a dozen unintelligible 
and confufed tales, to confine it to one plain and fimple narrative. 
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THE DRAMA. 


‘Art. XVII. Management: A Comedy in Five A@&s, as performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Frederick Reynolds. 
The Second Edition. 2s. Longman and Rees. London. 1800. 





HIS play refembles the other pieces of Mr. Reynolds in buftle, 
incident, and vivacity. It has no great novelty of character ; 
but, fuch as it is, is fo given as, we doubt not, to have afforded 
much mirth to the audience in the reprefentation, Indeed the come- 
dies of the prefent day are not calculated for the clofet ; they require 
all the aid which mufic, feenery, and a¢ting can produce, to aufwer 
any ef the purpofes either of emolument to the man: ager, amufement to 
the public, or fame to the author. The charaters of Sir Harvey Suther- 
Jand and his daughter are evident imitations, and it muft be owned 
feeble ones, of Lord Elmwood and his daughter in Mrs, Inchbald’s 
«‘ Simple Story.”,—Mift and Mrs, Dazzle may, poffibly, be found in 
thefe days of excentricity, but they certainly are fuch characters as we 
have no acquaintance with, Lavifh is, no doubt, to be viewed daily 
among the dafhing loungers of the capital. ‘The fuccefs of a play is 
no proof of its merit ; becaufe the author has had the good luck, by 
a ludicrous reprefentation of living manners, and an improbable com- 
bination of ridiculous circumftances, to keep the audience in good 
humour for an unufual fucceffion of nights, it fhould not be taken for 
granted that it is a work that will furvive for a fingle day the fafhi- 
ons which it is intended to caricature. ‘The oblivion to which the 
much-followed comedy of ‘* Notoriety’? is condemned, is a proof of 
this faét. But, indeed, we do not conceive that more than this is 
aimed at by the play- wrights of the day; and that they facceed fo 
well is a ftrong proof how much the national tafte has altered, we 
muft not fay degenerated, fince the time of Fletcher, Maffinger, and 
Ben Jonfon, If Mr. Reynolds can be fatisfied with /uch honour, he 
will continue to write as he has hitherto done; but as he feems to be 
capable of better things, we recommend it to him to attempt fome- 
thing of a fuperior nature; fomething that requires more than ‘* the 
vitality’’ of bad tafie and frivolous admiration, to preferve it from 
*¢ putrefaction.”’ 

































































Arr. XVIII. The Wife Man of the Eaft. A Playsin Five Aas. 
From the German of Kotzbue. By Mrs. Inchbald. 2s. Ro- 


binfons. 






THE advertifement prefixed to this play informs us that it is an 
alteration of Kotzbue’s comedy called, ‘ the Writing Detk.’’— 
What merit the original may poflefs we are not able, from our own 
knowledge, to declare ; but if it have no more intereft than we found 
in the  alteration’’ it is, indeed, the moft dull and unentertaining 
of his productions. There is nething of novelty or originality in the 
plot; the feigned deceafe of a hutband, a father, and a lover, to 
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prove the affection of the wife, the duty of a fon, and the attach. 
ment of a miftrefs, has more than once been feen on the Englifh lage. 
‘The charatters are, in general, tamely delineated ; and the early in. 
timation which the audience receives of the real charaéter of Avu 
Thouna diminifhes, in our opinion, much of that agreeable furprife 
which a better managed difcovery is apt to produce, The integrity . 
of Metland, the gentlenefs of Ellen, and the thoughtlefs levity of 
young Claransforth, mixed at the fame time with much generofity of 
difpofition, are not ill-pourtrayed ; but we certainly did not feel for 
them the fame lively intereft which fome of Mrs, Inchbald’s own 
characters have excited, 


Art. XIX. Family Diftre/s, or, Self-Immolation. 
Three A&s. Faithfully tranflated from the German. 
Neuman, Efq. Philips. “London. 


THIS is another production of Kotzbue, literally given by a> 
German. Whatever allowances we may be inclined to make for his 
partiality to his countryman, we, as Englithmen, cannot acknowledge 
the truth of the following pailage : 

‘¢ Itis (meaning the genius of Kotzbue, we prefume,) Shakfpeare 
without his quibbles, his negligences, his incongruities, his violation 
of the moft indifpenfible dramatic probabilities, yet ftill rich in all 
thofe energies of genius which have fo expreflively difplayed the in- 
genuous ardor and fimplicity of youthful love and hope, the fecret 
remorfes of guilt, the meltings of tender, agonized affection, the wild 
conflicts of defpair,’? &c. &c. &c. Meaning we conceive, that 
Kotzbue poflefles all the excellence of Shakfpeare, without any of 
his faults. It is not our bufinefs to enter at large into the compara- 
tive merits of thefe two writers, neither, indeed, 1s it neceflary ;—the 
laurels of Shakfpeare are in no danger from Mr. Neuman’s pen ; but 
we do not augur favourably of the difcrimination of a tran{lator, who, 
in the very out-fet, exhibits fuch an inftance of over-weening par- 
tiality for his author. Kotzbue has merit of an extraordinary kind 
we allow ; but it mutt alfo be allowed, that he may poflefs it, and 
yet be far inferior to Shakfpeare. Indeed, we conceive the genius 
of thefe two dramatifts to be of a very different caft. Shak{fpeare 
was grand, animated, fublime, by nature ; and whenever he is de- 
lineating the fofter paffions of the heart, or the more frivolous traits 
of the human character, he evidently defcends from the native dignity 
of his mind; it is the pencil of Reynolds employed on a butterfly. 
Kotzbue, on the contrary, feems more equal to the defcriprion of 
domeftic life, to the intereiting, yet tender, conflicts of love and duty, 
of paflion and principle. Yet, it mult be confefled, he is not an im- 
partial advocate ; for we do not recollect an inflance where love is not 
triumphant over every opponent. Such, indeed, from the difpofition 
of his mind, as defcribed by himfelf in the memoirs of his own life, 
might naturally be expect d. This play isa proot of our raffle rtion ; it 
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hhas its foundation folely on domeftic difficulties, and the affliGions 
necetlarily produced by them. ‘The fcene is laid in London, ‘The 
tale is fhort. A merchanc fuddenly reduced from plenty and affluence 
to a ftate of the moft exquifite diftrefs, The effeét of contending , 
affions is given in an animated and affecting manner ;. and the reader 
teels himfelf i it voluntarily obliged to fy mpathize with the fufferers, in 
oppolition to his conviéti ion; that fuch a circumflance could not have 
happened in the capital of this country. We do not feel it neceffary 
to enter minutely into the different charaéters of this piece > let it fof 
fice to fay, that it is, to ufe a favcurite expreflion of our Englith 
Rofcius, concofed with Kotzbue’s ufual ability ; ‘and that it is not 
defaced with any of that offenfive ingredient which has poifoned fome 
of his moft affecting productions, . The tranflation, we doubt not, 
is correly given. 
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: the Genius and Conducl of thofe Affe 1alions ; ; then Le fure- Rooms, 
Ficld-Meeiings, and Deputations ; from the Publication of Paine’s 
‘ Age of Realon’ till the prefe nt Period. With general Confid (Ta 
trons on the Influence of Infideltty upon Society; anfwering the 
7 various Objections of Deifts and Athe ufts ; anda Pofifcrr pt upon ihe 
t prejent State of Democratical Poktics ; Remarks upon Profeffor 
" Robifon’s late Work, Sa. Se By Walliam Shenitina Reid. 
‘ Svo. Pr. 127. Hatchard. i800. 
5 vA are told that one forcible motive for digefting this narra- 
2 "eee was the notice taken by the Bifhop of London, in his 
d Lordfhip’s excellent charge to his Clergy,* of the exillence of cer- 
4 tain Infided Socreties ; and Mr. Reid, witha candour that does honour 
in to his feelings and to his underftanding, proves, in the moft un- 
rm equivocal manner, his competency to the talk, by the following 
* ing yeas confeffion : ' 
od The author of this undertaking, having been involved in the 
Ly Pets a delufion he now explodes, may reafonably be admitted a 
>. competent witnels of the events which he relates ; ; as may allo the 
of prelumption, that he has demonttrated the impratticability of the 
‘ Infidel {cheme, not merely from peculation, to which former wn- 
13 ters have been confined, but from fatts deduced from real life and 
a actual experience. 
lot * Like our predeceflors, we are then no longer under the neceflity 
2 of arguing without a livin ig preces lent ; on the contrary, we have 
“ feen the p1 inciples of In fidelity transferred from books to men ; from 
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60 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
dead charafters to living fubjeéts; not among a few ifolated or fpe- 


culative individuals, but in numerous and compatt bodies. 

“© What was formerly a difpute, is thus brought upon a new 
ground; and from the hetcregeneous compolition of this upftart 
body, the queftion ‘ Whether a Society of Atheifts can fubfift ?? 
it is prefumed, may now be decided in the negative.” 

Mr. R. declares his readinefs, if called upon, to prove any thing 
which he has ftated. We are not apt to be credulous, but we have 
no icruple to declare that no doubt remains on our mind of the au- 
thenticity of the faéis here recited. The tubje¢t is moft important 
and demands the clofeft inveftigation, The more remote caules of 
the growth of infidelity, which fhould certainly have formed the 
fubje‘t of a preliminary chapter, the author referves for a poft{cript ; 
and dates his oblervations from the appesrance of the Age of Rea- 
fon, and its adoption by the London Corre/ponding Society. 

“* If the faéts I am about to adduce were not weil warranted, 
pofterity would not believe, that in confequence of the publica- 
tion of a rhaplody againit the doétrines of Ckriftianity, hazarded by 
a theoretical politician in 1794, and under favour of the French 
revolution, a very confiderable number of our countrymen adopted 
his notions; and became equally as violent for the extermmation of 
the. Chriftian religion, as for the remedy of thote covi/ abufes, for 
which alone their fociety was at firft eftablifhed ! 

* Without experience of the faét, who would believe that while 
the infatuated difciples of the new philofophy were declaiming 
azain{t their clergy, for mingling politics with religion, they them- 
felves, employed miffionaries to add deifm to the democracy of their 
converts! Or, who would credit that every religious obligation, in 
civilized fociety, was refifted as prieftcraft, by the fame perfons who 
were the loudeft in their demands, for what they chole to difguife 
with the name of a reform !” 

The Age of Reafon, however, it appears, was not adopted, without 
contiderable oppofition from the General Committee of the Society, 
« but as zeal fuperfeded judgement in their difcuffions upon the 
fubjett, the epithets of d-m--d fool, and d-m--d Chriftian, ultimately 
prevailed ; anda bookieller was foon perfuaded, by the heads of the 
purty, to underfake a cheap edition of the Ace of Realon, for its 
more ready diffemination through the divifions, at (hat time rapidly 
increaling in number every week: but after Williams, the book- 
feller juft alluded to, was imprifoned for this publication, his family 
received much leis affiftance from the fociety than from mere 
itrangers,”’ 

‘** In the hour of its admiration, this rhapfody was ridiculoufly 
termined the New Holy Bible; a circumftance which fully evinced 
the intentions of Mr. Paine’s partizans: in fine, the attachment of 
the party was carried io far, that the bare circum{lance of having 
the Age of Reatfon im a houfe was deemed a collateral proof of the 


ciut{m of the pofleffor.’ 
What muit be the feelings of Mr. Erskine when he hears, that 
‘ume Society which cirulated with fuch aflidu:ty and zeal his 
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own pantphlet on the war, circulated alfo the impious produétion 
of Paine, which he fo ftrongly and fo ably charatterized in his pro- 
feffional capacity. The intolerance of this fe& of Democratic In- 
fidels, in other words, Jacobins, is evinced by the profcription of 
two of their members, booktiellers, for refufing to fell Velney’s 
Ruins and Paine’s Age of Realon. The minds of the Society are 
{aid to have been previoully pope for the reception of the fenfe- 
lefs but mifchievous doétrines of thefe writers, ‘* by the more learn- 
ed and elaborate produ€tions of Mirabaud’s Syftem of Nature, and 
Volney’s Ruins of Empires: the latter, in point of ftyle, is looked 
upon as the Hervey of the Deifts ; the former, as the Newton of 
the Atheifts ; and, as the Syftem of Nature was tranflated by a perfon 
confined in Newgate as a patriot, its fale was puthed, from the joint 
motive of ferving the author, and the caufe in which the London Cor- 
refponding Society were engaged.” (ev. 6.) Mr. Reid has fallen into 
the common error of reprefenting Mirabeau (whofe name, by the 
bye, he has mif-{pelled) as the author of * The Sy{tem of Nature,’ 
not one line of which was written by him. That infamous book 
was compofed by Diderot and Damilaville, as we had occafion to 
obferve in the Appendix. to our Fourth Volume, P. 569. 

The author gives an account of the means adopted for the diffu- 
fion of the principles of Infidelity ; the chief of which was the pub- 
lication of cheap editions of milchievous traéts. Among the number 
are mentioned, Northcote’s Life of David (which was intended to 
be followed by a biographical fketch of all the leading charatters in 
the Old and New Teftament “ as the moft certain means of bring- 
ing the Chriftian religion into contempt’’); the Works of Peter 
Annet, and the Rights and Duties of Citizenfhip, chiefly compiled 
from Voltaire. The books propofed to follow thefe were the Beau- 
ties of Deifm; A Moral Dictionary; Julian againf{t Chriltianity, 
and Le Bon Sens, ou Idées Naturelles opposés aux Idées durnatu- 
relles ;—a work which repreients religion as the fource of humaz 
ignorance, and of human calamity ! 

** Next to fongs, in which the clergy were a ftanding fubje@ of 
abufe ; in conjun¢tion with pipes and tobacco, the tables of the 
club-rooms were frequently {trewed with penny, two-penny, and 
three-penny publications, as it were {fo many {wivels againft efla 
blifhed opinions; while, to enable the members to furnifh them- 
felves with the heavy artillery of Voltaire, Godwin, &c. reading, 
clubs were formed. But {till, fo it happened, that thofe who de- 
{pifed the labour of reading, took their creeds implicitly, from th: 
extemporancous effufions of others, whole talents were compara 
tively above their own. And yet thele people were invariably 
in the habit of ridiculing Chriftians, in concert with the orators, 
for being blindly led by priefts. 

** After thefe notions of infidelity were in a manner eftablifhed 
in the divifions, it is natural to luppole, that in chooling their dele- 
gates, thofe perions were preferred who were doubly recommended 

t their refagiom, and their politics; in fat, this was fo prevalent, 
that in the recommendation of any perfon to an office among them, 
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it was common to diftinguith him as 6 A good Democra itand @ Deift.* 
@r, to fix the character more ftrongly, to add, “ That he ts no 
Chrifian.” 

In the Second Chapter the author fpecifies the houfes at which thefe 
elubs were holden ; the aid which they received from Field-meetings ; 
and Deputations ; the effect produced, by the hurangues of the orators, 
en the audience which was occafionally fuch as to render them fit for 
any act of defperat ion; and he notices the introdu¢tion of the Infidel. 
propaganditts i into benefit and convivial focieties. 

Such, we are told, was the perfection to which the orators had at- 
tained, by long practice, = Anu-chriftian topics, that they commanded 
a numerous audience; and, the author expreifes his conviction, that if 
commodious apartments had been opened in populous neighbourhoods, 
the effet on the working people would have been prodigious. The 
abufe of the eftablifhed ‘clergy was obferved to be received with the 
greateft pleafure by the reformers in the vicinity of Spital-fields. 
Some chura¢ters ‘above the common rank, by their fortunes and pro- 
feffions in life,’’ frequented thefe meetings. A being of this defcrip- 
tion is mentioned, who, to thefe qua ilifications, ‘¢ added an enthufiafm 
capable of roufing the moit infenfate to act againft what was deemed 
9 /piritual tyranny, in the compulfory pay ment of church-rates, to the 

mount of a few pence per week! A favourite theme with fome of 
the club. orators ; with one of whom it uled to be a common-place ob- 
fervation, that, © There could not be a more awfuller fight in the 
world, than to fee a Bifkop rolling about wm bis chariot.’ Of another 
of thete enthufiaits it was mentioned, § That it was with “ifheulty he 
eould reftrain the moft violent feelings, whenever the prefent Arch- 
hithop of Canterbury pafled under his window.’ After thefe traits 
of club-chara@ters, and among men with whom private affaffination was 
looked upon as no crime, one mig thin k, gt! iat even what has been 
contemptuoully called the pop-gux plor, did not deferve that air of in- 
eredibili ty and ms fte ry thrown upon it by fome writers.’’ 

Can we wonder at the atrocious attacks which have been made on 

the moft illuftrious charaéter in the kingdom, equally illuftrious for 
his virtues as his rank, when fchools for inculeating the duty of 
ailaiination have thus been fuffered to exift in the heart of the me- 
tropolis; or when publications have been indultrtoufly circulated 
heoughout the country, the profeffed object of which was to render 
the Sovereign an object of ridicule and contempt! Let that mifcreant, 
Peter Pindar, contemplate, in thefe pages, with the malignant exul- 
tation of a fiend, a fight con genial to his heart; Iet him here behold 
a determined band of followers fully prepare -d to reduce principles to 
practice. Not that zs name appears in the lift of authors encouraged 
by thefe focieties, but becaufe his works, intended to hold up to public 
derition, the facred chara@ters of our Sovereign and our Prelates; are 
eminently calculated to ferve their caufe, and to aid the circulation of 
their tenets. 

‘The profligate members of thefe focietics feem to have been fervile 
imitators of the French, even where Mr. R. admits their claim to ori- 
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einality of ‘infamy. The following exclamation is fimilar to that of 
Dupont in the National Convention. 

« Tam an Atheift! exclaimed one of thofe perfons, and, jumping 
upon a club-room table, here, faid he, holding up an infest, here is a 
young Atheift! Another, to fhew how little he regarded the Bible, 
obferved, at another meeting, ‘ That juft before he came from home, 
he kicked fomething before him, and, picking it up, what fhould ic 
be but an old Bible; that, till then, he did not know he had an 
fuch thing in his houfe!’ A third philofopher, cenfuring the prefent 
mode of education, obferved, ‘There would never be any gaod done, 
till towns and cities were built without a fingle church, chapel, or any 
place of worfhip, in them!’ Another member, being weary of the de- 
liberations at which he was prefent, exclaimed, ¢ ¥ hat Segnifies our 


fitting here? let us go and kill all the bl—dy priefts ! 


‘*{ mention thefe inftances, only as the effects of a party {pirit, 
breathing fentiments by no means natural, but merely forced from the 
hot-beds of the clubs. 

‘© It fhould be obferved, that as apprentices were admitted into 
thefe affemblies ; and, according to the modern notions of equality ’ 
eligible to the chair; fo fudden a tranfition, from domettic inferiority 
to ‘profeflion: il importance, often turned a weak head: and, if the 
fame extremities had been proceeded to as the religious fanatics of the 
laft age were engaged in, the London apprentices might again have 
diftinguithed themfelves, and the cry of xo king followed that of xo 
bifbop, as a natural confequence. 

But in hinting at a parallel between modern democratic zeal and 
the fanaticifm of the fixteenth century ; of the latter I ought to beg 
pardon.—A degree of monftrofity, fuficieat to make any humanized 
being. thudder, feems to have been referved for the Englith Clubbitts 
and dnti-Religionifts of later times.—I allude to a common toait, 
which ufed to be received among them with acclamation, viz, * May 
the laft King be frangled in the bowels of the laft Pricft!!!”? 

This toat is a literal tranflation from the French; and was the 
pious prayer of one of the early patriots of Paris, whofe name we do 
not immediately recolle&. The Deifts did not oppofe the Arian 
preachers with the fame virulence which they difplayed againit the 
‘TPrinitarians ; and the reafon which they afligned for this forbearance 
was, that they ‘*confidered the Arians as doing a part of their bufi- 
nefs for them.’’ The gradual progrefs of infidelity is not badly ex- ° 
hibited in the obfervation, that ‘* when two perfons, rather fe dastlg 
inclined, have been difcuffing the attributes of the Deity, a third has 
abruptly interfered with what he has fuppofed to have been a fhrewd 
queftion ; viz. ‘* How do you know there is any God at all ?”” 

The fubjekt of Chap. IJ. is, “« The opening of a ‘Temple of Reafon, 
in the {pring of 1796,’’ at Nichols’s fale-room, in Whitecrofs-ftreet. 

unday was the day fixed upon for the delivery of Anu-Chriftian Lec. 
tures ; and for the amofement and initruction of fuch as wifhed to read 
before the Lectures began, there was a fupply of ‘* fuch works as mi- 
litated moft ftrongly againit Chriftianity.”” The Lectures there de- 
livered 
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it was common to diftinguith him as ¢ 4 good Democrat and a Deift.® 
©@r, to fix the character more ftrongly, to add, “ That he is no 
Chrifian.” 
In the Second Chapter the author fpecifies the houfes at which thefe 
elubs were holden ; the aid which they received from Field-meeting: 

and Depate itions ; the effect produced, by the harangues of the orators, 
on the audience whi ch was occafionally fuch as to render them fit for 
any act of defperation ; ; and he notices the introdu¢tion of the Infidel- 
propaganditts i into benefit and convivial focieties. 

Such, we are told, was the perfection to which the orators had at- 
tained, by long practice, e Anti-chriftian topics, that they commanded 
a numerous audience ; and, the author expreifes his conviction, that if 
commodious apartments had been opened in populous neighbourhoods, 
the effeét on the working people would have been prodigious. The 
abufe of the eftablifhed Pi rey was obferved to be received with the 
greateft pleafure by the reformers in the vicinity of Spital-fields. 
Some charaéters ‘above the common rank, by their fortunes and pro- 
feffions in life,’’? frequented thefe meetings. A being of this defcrip- 
yan is mentioned, who, to thefe qualitcations, ‘* added an enthufiafm 

apable of roufing the moit infenfate to act againft what was deemed 
ny itual tyranny, in the aged. neg” ry payment of church-rates, to the 
amount of a few pence per week ! ‘A favourite theme with fome of 
the club. orators ; with one of whomit uled to be a common- place ob- 
fervation, that, © There could not be a more awfuller fight in the 
world, than to fee a Biff op rolling about wn bis chariot.’ Of another 
of thete enthufiaits it was mentioned, ‘ That it was with difficulty he 
eould reftrain the moit violent feelings, whenever the prefent Arch. 
bithop of Canterbury pafled under his window.’ After thefe traits 
of club-characters, and among men with w he private affaffination was 
looked upon as no crime, one might think, ghat even what has been 
contemptuoully called the pop-gux plot, did not deferve that air of in- 
credibility and mgitery thrown upon it by fome writers.’’ 

Can we wonder at the atrocious attacks which have been made on 
the mott illuftrious charaéter in the kingdom, _— illuftrious for 
his virtues as his rank, when fchools for inculcating the duty of 
ailaifinution have thus been fuffered to exilt in the heart of the me- 
tro} polis; or when publications have been ae (irioufly circulated 

hroughout the country, the profefled object of which was to render 
me Sovereign an object of ridicule and contempt! Let that mifcreant, 
Peter Pindar, contemplate, in thefe pages, with the malignant exul- 
tation of a fiend, a fight con genial to his heart; Ict him here behold 
a determined band of followers fully ‘prepares d to reduce principles to 


practice. Not that Ars name appears in the lit of authors encouraged 


by thefe focieties, but becaufe his works, intended to hold up to public 
dertiion, the facred characters of our Sovereig on and our Prelates; are 
eminently calculated tc  fetve their caufe, and to aid the circulation of 
their tenets. 

"The profits: ite members of thefe focieties feem to have been fervile 
imitators of the French, even where Mr, R. admits their claim to ori- 
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einality of infamy. The following exclamation is fimilar to that of 
Dupont in the National Convention. 

«© T am an Atheift! exclaimed one of thofe perfons, and, jumping 
upon a club-room table, here, faid he, holding up an infant, here is a 
young Atheift! Another, to fhew how little he regarded the Bible, 
obferved, at another meeting, € That juft before he came from home, 
he kicked fomething before him, and, picking it up, what fhould ic 
be but an old Bible; that, till then, he did not know he had any 
fuch thing in his houfe !? A third philofopher, cenfuring the prefent 
mode of education, obferved, * There would never be any good done, 
till towns and cities were built without a fingle church, chapel, or any 
place of worfhip, in them!’ Another member, being weary of the de- 
liberations at which he was prefent, exclaimed, ‘ What Srgnifies our 
fitting here? let us go and kill all the bl—dy priefts I” 

‘© { mention thefe inftances, only as the effects of a party fpirit, 
breathing fentiments by no means natural, but merely forced from the 
hot-beds of the clubs. 

“ It fthould be obferved, that as apprentices were admitted into 
thefe aflemblies ; and, according to the modern notions of equality, 
eligible to the chair; fo fudden a tranfition, from domeftic inferiority 
to profeflional importance, often turned a weak head: and, if the 
fame extremities had been proceeded to as the religious fanatics of the 
lait age were engaged in, the London apprentices might again have 
diftinguifhed themfelves, and the cry of wo divg followed that of xe 
bifoop, as a natural confequence. 

‘¢ But in hinting at a parallel between modern democratic zeal and 
the fanaticifm of the fixteenth century ; of the latter I ought to beg 
pardon.—A degree of monftrofity, fufficieat to make any humanized 
being fhudder, feems to have been referved for the Englith Clubbitts 
and duti-Religionifis of later times.——I allude to a common toait, 
which ufed to be received among them with acclamation, vez. 6 May 
the laft King be frrangled in the bowels of the laff Pricft /!!”’ 

This toaft is a literal tranflation from the French; and was the 
pious prayer of one of the early patriots of Paris, whofe name we do 
not immediately recolle&t. The Deifts did not oppofe the Ariar 
preachers with the fame virulence which they difplayed againtt thie 
Trinitarians ; and the reafon which they affigned for this forbearance 
was, that they ** confidered the Arians as doing a part of their buf. 
nefs for them.’’ The gradual progrefs of infidelity is not badly ex-* 
hibited in the obfervation, that ‘ when two perfons, rather ferioufls 
inclined, have been difcuffing the attributes of the Deity, a third has 
abruptly interfered with what he has fuppofed to have been a fhrewd 
queftion ; viz. ** How do you know there is any God at all?” 

The fubjeét of Chap. IJ. is, ‘« The opening of a'Temple of Reafon, 
in the {pring of 1796,’ at Nichols’s fale-room, in Whitecrofs-ftreet. 
Sunday was the day fixed upon for the delivery of Anti-Chriftian Lec. 
tures; and for the amufement and initruction of fuch as wifhed to read 
before the Lectures began, there was a fupply of ‘ fuch works as mi- 
Litated moft ftrongly againtt Chriftianiry.’’ ‘The Lectures there de- 
livered 
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livered were generally compiled from the writings of Voltaire, David 
Williams, and other authors, diftinguifhed for their rancour or preju- 
dices againft Chriftianity.’’ But the interpofition of the police-magif- 
trates, the confequent failure of attendants, and the expectation of the 
leCturers, that, ere long, the Cathedral of St. Paul might itfelf be con- 
verted into a ‘Temple of Reafon, foon induced the Clubbifts to put 2 
ftop to thefe meetings. It is fortunate, however, that they expe- 
rienced fuch obftacles, or the experiment would fhortly have been tried 
on a much more extenfive {cale; for no foener was it known in the 
country that the Temple of Reafon was opened, than it was publicly 
announced in that affembly, ‘ that if any perfon, qualified as a teacher, 
could make it convenient to leave town, a fociety, at one of the 
weltern ports, could infure him from 1 gol. to zool. per annum.,’’ 

The fourth chapter fhews the danger of tolerating debating focie- 
ties; and the pernicious effects which the deiftical and democratic affo. 
ciations had upon the families and conneétions of their members. The 
London Correfponding Society is faid to have prepared the way for 
its own deftruction, ‘ by adding Deifm to its politics ;’’ and many 
of their leading orators, as if they were aware of going too fary 
after depreciating the charaéter of the Saviour, in their haranguess 
ufed frequently to add the ridiculous affertion, ‘* that they beheved 
Jefus Chritt was a good Re publican.” This mifchievous levity, this 
fuperficial difpofition, was carried into every fcene of private, as wel] 
as public, life. But here again thefe men were but fervile imitators of 
the French ; for the blafphemous remark was originally made by a 
Parifian patriot, and the only alteration was the fabftitution of Re- 
publican tor Sans-Culottes. The natural confequence of infufing thefe 
principles into the minds of the people was the eradication ot every 
good and virtuous propenfity, and the encouragement of every vice 
that was injurious to themfelves, and to their families. 

The incre ate of Methodifts and itinerant preachers forms the fubje@ 
of the fitth c! raptery in which we were furprifed to find, that many of 
the workhoufes in the vicinity of the metropolis have been ufed as 

aces for training thefe fanatical vagabonds. ‘This is a bufinefs 
which calls for the active interpofition of the Overfcers, and the vigt« 
lance of the clergy. If a ftop be not fpeedily put to the J ‘gal prac« 
tice of granting licences, indiferiminately, to all perfons who apply 
for them, it will be productive of incalculable mifchief. Never, 
furely, did a law pafs lable to fo many objections as that which to- 
lerates this pradtice ; it abfolutely holds out an encouragement to 
{chifmatics, who, for fixpence, can obtain an exemption from ferving 
parochial offices, and alfo from being drawn for «he militia! We are 
‘happy to hear that our prelates have it in contemplation to fupply a 
remedy to this evil. We can affure them that it is carried to an 
extent which almoft exceeds belief. The fooner, therefore, the remedy 
is applied the better. 

Thefe chapters are followed by fome ‘* General Confiderations’’ on 
the fubjet, and a “ Poftfeript,”” containing a ‘* Chronological Sketch 


of the Origin and Progrefs of Infidelity in England, anterior to the 
Fre ri ch 
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French Revolution.” From thefe we can only extra&t two or three 
{hort patlages, having already extended this article to an unufual 
length. 

« It is to very little purpofe, that fome people argue that the 
modern demo-ratic party has really, or apparently, received the 
{anction of fome refpectable names in this country. both in and 
out of the fenate. But if any fuch, perfons have. flattered them- 
felves, that a Parliamentary Reform was the real odjec?, and not 
merely the /ralking-borfe of the focieties, their want of information 
is really to be pitied. They muft have known very little of the 
hatred borne to all the privileges of birth or acquirements, or of 
the frenzy, which fometimes raged in the brains of their humble 
friends in the city, and eaftern fuburbs; or how impatient they 
were of the tardy proceedings in St. Stephen's Chapel; the fafety 
and continuance of which was principally owing to an augmenta- 
tion of the aflociated volunteer corps. Of courfe they mutt be ig- 
norant of the obligations they are under to thofe who directed this 
military force, and actually prevented the madnets of democracy 
from a phaeton-like alumption of the reins of government; from 
whence the whole iflan! might have been kindled into a combuf- 
tion more deftructive than the infurrection of Jack Cade, or any 
of the diforders of his fucceilors.” 

« Notwithfianding not more than one perion, as far as I recol- 
lect, bas been convicted of feducing the foldiery from their alle- 
giance, fuch attempts, among the Clubbifts, were not cafual, but 
part of a fyftem conttantly acted upon. ‘To mingle with, and to 
treat the foldiery, was as much a part of the duty, while the clnbs 
exifted, as it was to meet at the divifion-rooms; and reports of 
progrefs, in this undertaking, were conftantly made and ap- 
plauded.” 

In p. 97, there is a curious quotat‘on, from a Memorial on Secret 
Aifemblies, written by Baron Holberg, in 1733. 

The London Correfponding Society, it feems, began to fall into 
difcredit in 1797 and 1798, by the introduction of the united men, 
who were received as members of that Society. One acknowledged 
object of this new corps, was “to form a diverfion in favour of 
the enemy, in cafe of a landing ;” and, for the purpofe of carrying 
on a communication with them, many of the members undertook 
to learn the French language. 

“ As for the feceding and repentant clabbifts ; many of them are 
not a little aftonifhed at their credulity, in being led away by men, 
only intent upon the difplay of their oratory, or filling their pockets 
at the expence of the public op nion. Nor will it foon be forgotten, 
that fome perfons of opulence, who had been clamorous for demo- 
cratic diftin‘tion, were afterwards implicated in charges of mono- 
poly and opprefiion ; and, that during the late exceflive dearth of 
provifions, the principal part of the public charity did not flow from 
men, before in the habit of haranguing the populace upon their 
real grievances, but from others, generally in oppoftion to fuch prin- 
Ciples and proceedings! Another final mean of damping the revo- 
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lutionary fpirit, in the focieties I have been fpeaking of, was the 
recollection, that in their corporate economy, viz. in the petty ad- 
miniftration ef their affairs, though there were no millions unac- 
counted for, yet there were many and repeated defaulters, and dila- 
pidations of a leffer amount, clearly demonftrating that Citizens and 
Minifiers in miniature, forming the Executive Commiitee, or acting as 
Secretaries, have been the firft to fecure their own interefis. And 
farther, when called to account for this un-citizen like behaviour, 
have even denied the right of refponfibility, and withheld or de- 
ftroyed the documents which might have been brought againft 
them !” 

Mr. Reid is certainly entitled to the thanks of the public for 
having laid before them a variety of important particulars which 
may ferve to enable them to form an accurate eftimate of the dan- 
ger which they have already incurred; and of that which they may 
again incur, unlets the vigilance of the government be adequate to 
the exigencies of the times. The well-being of fociety requires the 
adoption of vigorous meafures for crufhing * :ch evils in their birth 
as are pregnant with confequenges detiructive of all religious, moral, 
and focial principles; as tend to annihilaté all comfort in this world, 
and all hopes of happinefs inanother. We could with that a cheap 
edition of this traét was publifhed, which might, we think, be done, 
by curtailing the reflections, and compretiing the facts. 


Art. XXI. The Excellency of the Church of England, and the Unrea- 
"  fonablenefs of Separation from it, A Sermon preached in the Parifo 
Church of Enford, Wilts, on Sunday, July 29,1798. By John 
Prince, Vicar of the Parifh, and Chaplain and Secretary of the 
Magdalen, to which is prefixed an Addrefs to his Parifhioners, 
The ed Edition. 8vo. Pe.32. Kivingtons. 1800. 


THE firft edition of this excellent difcourfe was noticed by us 
in our Second Volume, Pp. 290; and it affords us great fatisfaction 
to find that found doétrine, conveyga in forcible and impreffive lan- 

uage, meets with proper encouragement. No divine of the Church 
of Evgland performs the various duties of his facred office with more 
Chriftian zeal, and folid ability, than the pious author of the Sermon 
before us. And greatly, indeed, are the governors and friends of 
the admirable charity, to which he acts as Secretary and Chaplain, 
indebted to his vigilance and exertion, ditplayed in a fituation of 
peculiar delicacy and importance. We cannot, indeed, advert to 
the charity in queftion, without paying a tribute of juftice to all 
the parties concerned in the management and fuperintendance of 
it. For diligence, regularity, and piety; for enforcing, by their 
own practice, the precepts which they inculcate on others; thei: 
condué is truly exemplary, and deferving of general imitation. 

The Poftfcript to this edition contains tome very juft remarks on 
the intrufion of ftrange preachers into a parifh. And the concluding 
reflections have an equal claim to attention. 


« Flaying, 
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* Having, in the Addrefs prefixed to this Difcourfe, (r.7.) in- 
troduced a few obfervations on church authority, which were not in 
the firft edition, I now recommend to the reader's difpaflionate and 
attentive perutal, a fmall ‘lreatife that has been reprinted fince the 
firft impreffion of this Difcourfe, entitled, ‘ A Treatife on the Na- 
ture and Conftitution of the Chriftian Church; wherein are {ct 
forth the Form of its Government; the Extent of its Powers; and 
the Limits of our Obedience.—By Witiiam Srevens, Efg.—A 
new Edition, publifhed by defre of the Society for promoting 
Chriftian Know ledge, by the Rivingtons, duod. 1790.’ I rejoice to 
fee the pens of learned Laymen thus ably and ufefully employed. 
This cannot even be called Priefcraft. The truly venerable Society 
deferve well, for defiring the republication of this Treatife, on a 
fubje&t which is but very imperfectly underftood, indeed almoft 
unknown even to many churchmen, though of the greateft import- 
ance to every Chriftian, in giving him jut notions of the Chrifii: an 
Church. In this, as in various other inflances, they have exprefled 
their zeal for the ‘glory of God, and the welfare of the Apoftolical 
Church of England, of which they are individually members, and 
moftt of them the duly conftituted public guardians and teachers ; 
by furnifhing the proper antidotes to the poiton of infidelity, herefy, 
and fchifm. My refpec& for the Author of the Treatife on the 
Church (to whofe merits I can no more do juttice, than I can ex- 
preis, by words, my aftectionate gratitude for his friendly offices) 
will not fuffer me to withhold the jutt teftimony of a departed 
friend, who neither flattered any man, nor fuffered any té flatter 
him; than whom po man was ever more competent to appreciate 
whatever related to the Chrifian Church; who was the orthodox 
divine ; the found churchman ; the laborious and exemplary parith 
prieft; the impreflive preacher; the learned linguiit and philolo- 
gift; the able tutor; the acute philofopher; the friend and bio- 
grapher of the great and good Biliop Horne ;—the venetable 
Wititiam Joxes. But a few months before he clofed a long, 
active, and ufeful life, he expretied his approbation of Mr. Stevens's 
book, in a letter to that gentleman, in my pofieilion, from which 
Mr. S. muft permit me to make an exuaét, as a téftimony which 
renders fuperfluous all other commendation. ‘ My thoughts are 
full of you at this time. I confider you as one of the great Lay 
Elders of this Church; having jutt been reading attentively your 
Treatife on the Church ; and, I muft fay, I think and find it one of 
the bett elementary treatife- 1 ever read on any fubject ; and I re- 
joice that the Society are about to dittribute it. 
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We can bear our teftimony to the truth of the affertion, that, in 
the praife bettowed on Mr, Stevens, Mr. Jongs was not guilty of 
a. Indeed it may, with great truth, be faid of both thefe 

| ittinguifhed charaéters, that the better they are known, the more 
: will they be valued. 


” F2 Arr, 
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Art. XXII. A Sermon on the Origin of Government, and the Ex. 
cellence of the Britifh Conjlitutron ; preached at the Affizes holden 
for the County of Southampton, on the 5th of March, 1800, be- 

ore Sir Soulden Lawrence, Knt. and Arthur Palmer, Efq. By 
Daniel Lancafter, A.B. Curate of South Stoneham. 8svo. 
Pr.22. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


A TEMPERATE and judicious difcourfe in which the Origin 
of Government is traced to its only legitimate fource, the Will of 
the Creator; and the neceflity of obedience to the eftablifhed au- 
thoritie is enforced by the precepts and example of our Bleffed 
Saviour and his Apoftles. If our {peculative politicians and re- 
formers would but confult the in{fpired writings, and take them for 
the guide of their conduét, they would learn to reftrain the intem- 

erance of miltaken zeal, to check the fallies of a wild imagination, 
and to dire&t the artillery of reformation againft their own hearts ; 
in fhort, they would become better men and better {ubjects. 


Arr. XXIII. A Difcourfe delivered on the Faft-Day in February 
1799, in the Church of St. Laurence, Winchefer. By the Rev. 
Henry Gabell, A. B. Reétor, Second Mafter of Winchefler 
School. 8vo. Pr. 38. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


IT would be excefs of folly to deny the juftice of the propofi- 
tion advanced by the preacher, in his ** Advertifement,” “ that our 
political form an important clals of our moral obligations, and that 
it is the office of a Minifter to enforce the whole duty of man.’”’ 
Unqueftionably it is fo, and he who fhrinks from the full difcharge 
of all the duties of that office is unfit for the facred calling. 

From the words of the Plalmift—* Why do the people tmagine 
a vain thing,’? Mr. Gabell takes occafion to enter into a brief but 
matterly diicuffion of the leading tenets of the modern fyftem of 
philofophy, the fallicy and folly of which he expofes with great 
ftrength of reafoning and eloquence of language. After examining 
the merits of the poiionous ‘Tree of French Liberty, he fhews the 
glaring inconfiftency which exifts between the practice and the 
principles of che boafted regenerators of the human race. 

“ The Deceivers and Oppreffors of mankind not only violate, 
but in fome inttances feem to difown their own principles. In- 
dividuals, who in their former low condition were the loudeft in 
the cry of Equality, having riten into place and power, and gotten 
by rapine what others pofieiled by law, have changed their princi- 
ples with their fortunes, and renounced the dodtrine of Equality. 
The word, indeed, {iill rings in our ears; it ftands confpicuons as 
a formulary at the head of their edicts; it waves on their military 
banners in letters of gold. But the fubftance they have explained 
and quibbled away. By equality, they no longer mean equality ; 
by a term general and abfolute, without refervation or reftriCtion, 
we are now to underitand, forfooth, fomething particular; fome 

: particular 
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particular fort of Equality ; equal law, equal liberty, equal rights 
to unequal things, any thing or nothing, juit as their able com- 
mentators on this fide of the water fupply them with fophiftres 
to juflify their treacherous tergiverfations. Jugglers, and Im- 
poftors! You have duped and tooled mankind by a ftudied and 
fraudulent ambiguity! You govern the world by an equivoque! 
You have founded your republic on a lie ! 

« ‘Thus, it we may judge of their other principles from thofe 
we have examined, whether, we appeal to reafon, or the ex- 
perience of modern philofophers, modern philofophy is alike vain 
and impracticable.” 

On one point alone do we difagree with this able Divine, He 
comments with great ses Sng on the danger of perpetually harp- 
ing on “ the right of refilting government under particular circum- 
{tances ;’ but concludes with the following remark, the fubftance 
of which is taken from Paley.—** As the doétrine of Revolution is 
gone forth, and the mifchief done, it may be fafer to admit, than 
to deny, what indeed feems to be philofophically true, the right of 
refitting our civil governors, then, and then only, when refiftance 
is conducive to public happinels.” We contend, on the contrary, 
that fuch a conceflion would not only not be fafer than a denial, 
but that it would be alike contrary to truth, and incompatible with 
the fecurity of the focial fyftem. Who are to judge when refiftance 
will be conducive to public happinels? * The people ? how are 

their 











* We are well aware of Dr. Paley’s anfwer to this queftion, 
© Every man for himjelf ;”’ but without entering into all the abfurdi- 
ties which this aniwer feems to involve, we will juft afk, how and 
by whom the queftion is to be fubmitted to every individual member 
of the community ? Jn what manner, by what procels, is the judge- 
ment of every man to be pronounced and made known? What 
is to be done, if, in a population of eight millions, it fhould happen 
(which.is not merely a pofidle but a highly probable cafe) four mil- 
lions and a half fhould vote for refiftance and three millions and a 
half for obedience? In iuch a ftate of things the majority can have 
no poflible right to controul the minority. For, when every man 
is left to judge for himfelf, the focial bond muft be dillolved, and 
all Jaw annihilated, it being the primary objett of law, which is the 
only cement of fociety, to prevent every man from judging for him- 
felf, on every queftion which affeéts the interefts and the welfare 
of the community. In fhort, it is both idle and dangerous to main- 
tain the exiftence of a right, fubverfive of all daw, to which Dr. 
Paley, in contradiction to his own principles, is obliged to acknow- 
ledge, in a {ublequent Chapter, devoted exclufively to the Britith 
Conftitution, * all appeal ought to be made, and by which every 
conftitutional doubt and queftion can alone be decided ;’’ (Paley’s 
Principles of Moraland Political Philofophy,V ol. II. chap. vii. P. 191.) 
—a right which cannot poflibly be exereiled without producing 
anarchy, bloodfhed, and all the accumulated horrors of civil warfare, 
F 3 their 
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their opinions to be collected ?>—The two Houfes of Parliament ? 
They can perform no legal aét without the confent of the King; 
and the King, of courte, is to be the object of refiftance, This loole, 
indefenfible doétrine can an{wer no other purpole than to fet the 
perturbed {pirits of the difafteéted in a ferment, and to hold out an 
encouragement to rebellion, As to the abftratt queftion of the right 
of refiltance, which is full as abfurd (though not fo harmleis) to 
difcufs as it would be to argue upon the beft means of remedying 
the defolation to be produced by tome future earthquake,—if it be 
true, as here ftated, from Pa’ey again, that the New Teftament 
throws no light upon the fubjeét, but leaves fociety, in this refpeét, 
where it found it—a queftion which we mean not now to examine 
—it cannot be denied, that Englifhmen can poffefs no right to do 
that which is exprefsly prohibited by the laws of the land. Now, 
it is clear, that reliftance to civil governors is an att of rebellion, 
and, as fuch, liable to capital puniihment. To fay then that the 
people havea right to refift, in particular cafes, 1s to advance a pofi- 
tion, which is neither philofophically nor morslly true, and which 
ftanas alje contradicted both by the poltive laws of the land, 
which condemn rebellion without any qualthcation or exception 
whatever, by the general principles of tne Eftablifhed Church,— 
and, we will add, by the true ‘pirit of the Chriftian religion. We 
fhould like extremely to hear Dr. Paley’s opinion of the dottrine in- 
culcated in éhe Homilies, on this tubject. 

If all men, indeed, poffelfed the good fenfe and difcriminating 
powers of Mr. Gabell, the admiflion which we cenlure might be 
produétive of no harm ; but {o long as fociety is conftituted as it 
now is, and man remains what man ever will remain upon earth, 
the promulgation of /uch doétrine cannot be innocuous. The pre- 





warfare, in which nor reafon, nor equity, nor juftice could decide 
the queftion, but that phyjical force alone which Dr, Paley is fo 
fond of holding wp in ¢errorem over the heads of Kings and Gover- 
nors. (See Vol. II. chap. ii. ep. 120——125)—The Revolution of 
1688 is evidently the wil! o’ the wifp which has led our {peculative 
political philolophers aftray, aud plunged them into the bog of re- 
fiftance, which, like all bogs, has a tempting furface, but is dread- 
fully unfound beneath ;—-woe be to the philofopher who fets his 
foot upon it for he will find no bottom, and he will, probably, be 
loft in the attempt to difcover one, But that event will fupply 
Dr. Paley with no folid grounds for the defence of his doétrine. 
Becaute, then, * Every man” was not called upon to judge * for 
himlelf”’—No appeal whatever was made to the people. Strange! 
that men will not content themfelves with the bleflings which they 
have enjoyed fince the Revolution, and the cantinuation of which 
is fecured to them by law, without feeking in that event for a pre- 
cedent, an example, which it cannot afford. The Revolution is 
an anomaly in the Britith Confitutton ; in contemplating its nature 
and eflecis, the well-reguiated mind looks upon the paft with afto- 
eufhment, and upon the prefent with gratitude and joy. 
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tended moral right of the ae to cafhier their governors is very 
fuccefsfully ridiculed by the author, in a note to P. 29. 
We fhall quote one other patlage from this very able difcourle, 
¢in which, after fhewing what * are the fruits of our political con- 
dition,” the preacher burfts forth into a {train of forcible and elo- 
uent interrogation. 

«© What if the fovereignty of thefe realms were ufurped by the 
lower powers of the ftate? Ifall the vice and the faétion of the 
country were organized into gangs of legiflators, with the whole 
wealth of the kingdom at their command, burdening our pro- 
perty with fines, requifitions, and confifcations ; breaking our 
proud fpirits to the yoke by the rigours of long imprifonment, or 
delivering us over to military execution or judicial affaflination, 
without confronting us with our accufers, without form or colour 
of law? What, it in every difiriét of the kingdom, all who are 
kept honeft only by their own cowardice, and live in a ftate of 

. conftant irritation againft the wholefome coercions of law, were 
" let loofe upon good men, their natural enemies, to exercife private 
| vengeance, under the mafk of public juftice? What, if to com- 
plete our miferies, we had loft the liberty of the prefs, and were 
denied the lait confolation of the wretched, the fympathy of our 
tellow-fufterers ? Anfwer to your confcience, every man that 
hears me. Is our’s the worft of governments? Is the Britith 
conititution radically unfavourable to human happinefs? There 
is but one clafs of men, who are incompetent to form a juft 
judgment on the cafe: thofe who, in all deep and difficult 
quettions, want capacity or opportunity to think and judge for 
themfelves. Are there any fuch among you? ‘They are doomed 
by heaven to take their political opinions upon truft, rather than 
reafon. Do they prefume to juftify apoftacy and dilloyalty, by 
alledging the conviction of their confciences? How came Igno- 
rance by fuch conviction? Have you thoroughly invettigated 
| the nature of civil government? Have you, of all theories, dif. 
; entangled the mott complicated? Of all fciences*, se 
the 





a * « Tf there be any thing of abftrufe or difficult in the ftudy 


5 of politics, the ignorant can be no competent judges of our highe tt 
: political controverfies. Hence it feems to follow, that a govern. 
, ment founded on univerfal fuffrage is founded on ignorance, Ree 
. & duced to the dilemma, either of denying the premifes, or of giving 
r & up their favourite principle, modern republicans have chofen the 
former. They have entrenched themfelves behind a propofition, 
y that is contradiéted by the experience of all ages, and by the com- 
n mon fenfe of mankind; that the art of civil government is eafily 
™ intelligible to a plain une ritanding, without the aid of Searning, 
$ without much profundity of thoucht. A man of confiderable 
e talents among them peremptorily afferts,+ that no greater capacity 


- is requifite for governing a kingdom, than for mana; ging the con- 


cerns of a private family. Similar eee have been cchoed 
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the moft profound? Have you, during the inveftigation, kept 
firiét watch over your minds, and preferved that reafon which 
God gave you to be the guide of life, free, firm, and ered, 
againft the fuvtil artifices of fophiftry, and the {till more delufive 
logic of your own patlions? 1i you have done al] this, and are 
convinced, neverthelefs, that apottacy and difloyalty are your 
bounden duty, it is well, Forfase your king. Ditown your 
God.” 


Art, XXIV. 4 Sermon preached at the Parifo Church of St, Mary, 
in Beverley, on Wednefday, March 12,1800. Being the Day ap- 
pointed for a General Faft. By the Rev. Robert Kigby, Vicar. 
Svo. Pp, 20. Scatcherd, 


IT is a very juft remark of Mr. Rigby’s, “that days appointed 
for public humiliation are well adapted for reproving prevailing 
vices ;"’ and his reproofs are urged with the true {pirit and temper 
of a minifter of Chrift. He infers from the continuance of the 
calamities which, for the feventh time, we have been called upon to 
deprecate, that it is owing to the infincerity of our repentance, and 
to our perfeverance in fintul pra@tices.. He, therefore, with peculiar 
propriety, admonifhes his congregation to rend their Acarts and not 
their garments. He notices and condemns, as characteriftics of the 
times, ‘‘ an impatience of difcipline,” and “ the want of a religious 
principle ;” and he offers fuitable admonition and advice. 

“« Let magiftrates be careful to put the laws in force againft 
offenders, and exert their authority to fupprets all immor:lity and 
debauchery, which tend to fap the foundations of public fecurity. 
Let all matters of families not only regularly attend their duty at 
church on the Lord's day themfelves, but require the fame from their 
children and fervants; and not only reftrain them from {pending 
that facred day ill, but, to the befi of their ability, encourage and 
aflift them to ipend it well.” 











— 


and re-echoed from the gardens of Fernay to the groves of the 
Palais Royal, and thence “through all the affiliated focieties of 
Europe. The fame note has gently vibrated on the public ear 
from the walls of S:. Stephen. Not fo the vererable Hooker. 
* Eafier a great deal is it for men by law to be taught what they 
ought to do, than inftru‘ted how to judge as they fhould do of law: 
the one being a thing which belongeth generally unto all, the other 
fuch as none but the wifer and more judicious fort can pertorm. 
Yea the wifeft are always touching this point, the readiett to ac- 
knowledge that /oundly éo judge of I. w is the weighticft thing whi “4 
any man can take upon him.’ Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Pol. V. 

yp. 282. Oxford edit. Eft fenatori neceffarium nofle i hg 
idque late patet :—genus hoc omnes fcientie, diligentia, memorix 
eft; fine quo paratus efle fenator nullo pacto poteti. Cicero de leg. 
3. 18." 
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Aut. XXV. On the prevalent and encreafing Negteét of the Holy Com- 
munton, A Sermon, To which is ai fded, An A pi endix, contain ng 
an Account of the Numbe of Communicants; at the Qua. lerly Sa- 
craments, in the Parifo Church of Shefficiad, for the lai Twenty 
Years. By George Smith, M.A. Curate of the ‘aid Church, 
and formeily of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. Pr. 27. 
Od. Mathews. London. 1800, 


WE. have long been accuftomed to confider the neglet here na- 
ticed as one of the moftt apparent caufes of the en reafe of immo- 
rality, irreligion, and vice; and our clergy, we are perfnaded, can- 
not do better than frequently to enforce the neceflity of regular at- 
tenance on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, whicn w ould do 
more to reform the morals and manners of the age, than the moft 
forcible admonitions, or the mott rettrictive laws. By Mr. : mith’s 
account it . ppears, that, at Shetheld, within the laft five and twenty 
years, but more particularly within the laft five years, the decreafe 
of Communicants has been confiderable. ‘This is, indeed, a ferious 
evil; and, in the difcourfe betore us, which is able and impreffive, 
the preacher ta..es great pains to convince his congregation ot he 
fatal etfeéts of fuch a icandalous neglect of duty. 


Art. XXVI. A Letter to the Inbabitants of Sheffield, on a Subjet 
qwhich bas late'y made, and is likely to make, much noife in the 
Town and Aeig ‘hourhood ; or, a Short Peal on the New Bells, 
18mo. Pp. 20. Price 3d. or 2s. Od. per dozen. Gales, 
Sheifield. 


WE heartily wth that every inhabitant of Sheffield would not 
only read this little traét, but clofely attend to, and implicitly follow, 
every admonition which it contains ; for it is evidently the produe- 
tion of a good Chriftian, a loyal fubje@, and a fenfible man. ‘The 
author's refle¢tions on the negleé& of publi worthip are juft, his 
remarks on the ufe of bells are both amufing and inftruétive, his 
exhortations are pious and impreffive, and there is not a fentiment 
in the book “ to which every true Briton and Churchman will not 
anfwer with a hearty Amen.” 
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Art. XXVII, A Narrative of what paffid at Killala, in the County 
of Mayo, and the Parts adjacent, during the french Invafion in ibe 
Summer of 1798. By an Eye- -witnefs. 8vo. Pr. 148. 2s. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1800. 


HIS is a well written account of the tranfaécticns which it 
profeifes to record, having, unqueftionably, the great merit 

of authenticity, and being interfperfed with fuch refle&tions ag 
would naturally occur to a perfon whofe feelings and whofe inte- 
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reft had been materially affected by the events. It feems to have 
been written either by the Bifhop of Killala himfelf, or by fome 
one of his family. His Lordthip’s houfe was the head-quarters 6f 
the French during their ftay at Killala; and he pays a very juit tri- 
bute of applaufe to the three officers who were left there, after the 
departure of General Humbert, Charoft, Boudet, and Ponfon, whofe 
conduct was highly honourable and praifeworthy, 
It appears certain from this ftatement, ‘ that enmity to the Pro- 

teftant religion entered into the motives of the devaftation in Con- 

naught, fince it is notorious, that, except during the indifcriminate 
plunder which took place at the capture of Cattlebar, very few in- 
fi: neces occurred, throughout the province, of the houte or property 
of a Roman Catholic being injured by the rebels,” The condems» 
nation of the Orange Society, in P. 83, is pronounced in a very 
dictatorial manner, and without any adequate reaton. 


Art. XXVUI. Speech of the Right Hon. Jobn Bere: fi rd, on bis moving 
the Sixth Article of the Union in the Houfe of Commons in Ireland, 
March 27,1800. Svo. Pr.39. Wright. London. 


MR. BERESFORD enters into a comparative ftatement of the 
advantages which would have refulted to Ireland from the famous 
Commercial Propofitions of 1785, had they pafied into a law, and 
of thofe which the articles of the Union are calculated to fecure to 
her. The arrangement of his fubjeét is perfpicuous and methodi- 
eal; his adduétion of faéts ftrong and pofitive ; and his conclu- 
fions, in favour of the provifions of the Union, are incontrovertibly 


juit. 
sasaki XXIX. Proteflant Afcendency and Cathohe Emancipation re- 


enced bya L § fatrvs Union with a view of the Tranfactions in 
7 §2, relative to the Independe nce of the Irif Parhament, and the 
profent poliical State of lreland, as dependent on the Crown, and 
connecled with the Parliament of Great Britain. With an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. Pr. 141. 3s. Wright. 1800. 


THE difcuilion of this momentous quetiion has fet the cha- 
yaéter of our political writers in a very favourable point of view; 
for it has certainly called forth a very unufual difplay of knowledge 
and ability. If any doubt ftill remain in the mind of any indi- 
vidual refpeCting the fnelity of the adyuttment of 1782, let him 
read the tract before us, in which a feries of hiftorical facts, fup- 
ported by authentic documents, are adduced to prove, not only that 
it was not fa/, but that the very propofition for eftablithing a 
nal adj, witment was indecently rejected by the Irith Parliament, 
at the time, and that too, at the inftigation of Mr, Grattan 
himfelf, who has fo recently and fo ftrenuoufly contended for its 
finality. ‘This point is not merely argued, but demonfirated, ¢/ta- 
élifoed, on a bafis not to be thaken by aflertions, nor overturned 
by effrontery. The corretpondence between the Duke of Port- 
jand, the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Earl of Shelburne, 
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{given in the Appendix) are completely decifive on the fubje@&.— 
The fellowing obfervations on the ficklenefs of popular opinion, 
and the erreneoufnefs of popular judgment, are too judicious to be 
omitted here. 

« Minifters wil fee from this on what a flippery bafis public 
opinion refts; ow evanefcent in its duration, how giddy in its 
decifions. The people, if they were neither mifled by mifrepre- 
fentation, nor agitated by national paffions, early prejudices, and 
Jocal habits, are incapable of forming any rational judgment on 
great conftitutional queitions and political arrangements. Was 
there ever yet an inftance of any great improvement in agriculture, 
of avy ufeful ifcovery in manutactures or the arts, that, (which) 
if it deviated troin the ettablithed routine, did not meet with the 
moft obftinate and inveterate oppofition from the very perfons for 
whofe benciit it was intended? What riots and diforders has not 
the introduétion of machinery occafioned among our manyfadétures? 
What national benefits and improvements had not been lott, if po- 
pular clamour on thefe occafions had prevailed over more enlight- 
ened ideas? Man is the creature of habit, and the flave to pre- 
judice; and where thefe are thwarted, ume alone can reconcile, 
and experience convince. What reafon has the minifter to expea 
that county-meetings, town-halls or corporation dinners, are com- 
petent to decide on the refults and bearings of a queftion of fuch 
magnitude as the Union? But, if all the exertions that (which) 
have been ufed to influence their predominant paflions of national 
pride, to aroufe their deep-rooted prejudices of jealoufy of Great 
Briain, and the Englith miniftry, have created a far lefs agitation 
and ferment than a variety of unimportant objets have continually 
produced ; he may fairly conclude, that the fenfe of the Irifh 
nation is not adverfe to the meafure; though nothing but its a€tual 
effects can prove to them the manifold benefits and bleflings with 
which it will be attended.” 

In the “ third part” of this tract the author fuccefsfully combats 
an ailertion advanced by Dr. Duigenan, that the Irith Romanitts, 
in the Jate rebellion, “ were vanquithed and completely fubdued 
by the Proteftant power of the nation, without any affiftance from 
England, in the courfe of about fix weeks ’—To this he anfwers 
“ ] am far from (harbouring) a with to detract fiom the merits and 
couduci of the Proteftant powe: of Ircland, by reminding the 

octor of what is due to the Englith and Scotch fencibles, whofe 
example, difcipline, and fervices, had no fmall influence on the 

ood behaviour of the [rin militia; and who by their exertions 
ept down and fmothered the rebellion, particularly in Ulfter, and 
faved the country from rain.”"—The fact itfelf is of Jets confequence 
than the inference drawn frm it, that, if Ireland was feparated 
from England, the Proteftants mutt of neceflity be ov erpowered by 
the Catholics. —He again ditters not only from Dr. Duigeoan, but 
from many other refpectable writers, concerning the nature of the 
late rebellion, vhich, he contends, “ was begun, planned, and con- 
trived by the diflenting republicans of belfatt; ant was purpofely 
| formed 
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formed to unice all religions againft Britith connection.” But no 
fooner had it broken out “ than the principle was overpowered by 
the majority of the Roman-Catholics, whofe deep-rooted prejudices 
led them to dire’ their ven eance on the churches and the clergy ; 
as the Proteftants have fince retaliated by burning chapels and de- 
ftroying cottages, in fpite of every precaution which has been ufed 
to prevent fuch exceffes.”’ 

In his conclufions refpecting ¢he religious tenets of the Catholics, 
as they tend to affect their political duties as fubjeéts of a Proteftant 
Prince, the author is much too hafty and decifive, not to fay that he 
is at direct variance with that moft competent judge, Lord Clare. 
His obfervations refpeéting the property of the church ure, to fay 
the leaft of them, inconfiderate. We are furprized that to able a 
reafoner thould not be aware of the dangerous Jengths to which fuch 
a principle might be carried. ‘the comparifon between the ftate 
of France, previous to the revolution, and the a¢tual ftate of Ireland, 
is incorrect; and the reprefentation of the pub] c meafures imme- 
diately preceding the revolution in France is very far from accu- 
rate.—On the whole, however, this is a very able anda verv ufeful 


tract, as well for immediate information, -as for the purpofe of re- 
ference. | 


Art. KXX. Union, Profperity, and Aggrandizement. 8vo. 
_ Pr. 88. 2s. Weft and Hughes, 18co. 


“ WHOEVER,” fays the author, “ attentively inveftigates the 
caules of the great political calamities, which in every age have 
afli€ted our unhappy race, will find that they have all originated 
in delufion, ‘The world has feen the torrents of blood that (which) 
have flowed, and the tortures that (which) have been infliéted, on 
account of juch words as heretic, infidel, papifts, ariftocrat, and 
federalift ; the diabolical wickednefs that (which) has been com- 
mitted in the natne of religion, and the favage defpotifm that, 
(which) under the pretext of liberty and equality, has defolated 
realms ; but it was a {pectacle referved for the aftonifhment of the 
prefent day, to behold a people, politically nothing, dead to re- 
nown, deftitute of power, freedom, or proteétion, oppofing with 
fiery zeal, under the delufion of the word, the mere word, indepen- 
dence, a generous offer to convert their fervitude into “sae 
their abalement into confideration, their poverty into opulence, 
their fubjeftion into equality, their political annihilation into im. 
perial power.” 

There is certainly a great deal of truth in this obfervation, though 
we cannot venture to vouch for the accuracy of the melancholy pic- 
ture here drawn of the Sifter Kingdom. The author, however, has 
ftudied the fubjeét deeply, and he treats it ably. The juftice of the 
following remarks cannot be denied. 

** The blunders notorioufly committed by a great part of my 
countrymen, within a fhort time, are, indeed, mo{t extraordinary : 
they wanted independence, and they fought the alliance of a power 
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that has enflaved every people it could approach but its decided, 
un{werving enemies ;_ they wifhed for liberty, and they courted the 

rotection of the moft defpotic and unfeeling tyrants that ever = 
preffed mankind; they defired to raife the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to {plendour and power, and they tried to effe& that purpole 
by the aid of men who abhor every religion, and that of Rome 
above all the reft ; they fighed for the recovery of the property for- 
feited by their anceltors centuries ago, and they apply for affiftance 
to thofe according to whofe revolutionary inflitutes the antiquity of 
their claim would deftroy its merits ; they complained of not having 
{ufficient commerce, and, to gain wealth, they propofe partner- 
fhip with a bankrupt; with a country that, notwithftanding her 
immenfe extent of coaft, can hardly fend out a fhallop that our 
cruizers do not feize.”’ 

The bombaftic folly of Mr. Grattan, whofe oratory, when fkil- 
fully analyzed, will generally be reduced to mere verba et voces, 1s 
treated with proper contempt. ‘ Mr. Grattan oblerves, that Ire- 
land owes her monopoly in the Britifh Linen Market to the power 
of the feparate Parliament to maintain hoflility with England in 
prohibitory duties ;—as well might a little Weftminfter Grocer hold 
competition with the Eaft-India Company !” 

After a variety of pertinent obfervations relative to the paft and 
prefent {tate of Ireland, the author thus fums up the advantages to 
be derived from an incorporating Union. On the whole I feel 
sapere that the Union between Ireland and Great Britain will 

e attended with at leaft as many advantages as have followed, or 
could be expeéted, from any {fimilar confolidation of Legitlative 
powers that has been hitherto or that may hereafter be effected, In 
Ireland the good confequences of the Union will be very f{peedily 
experienced, in the mild adminiftration of penal juftice ; in the 
profcription of perfecution of every name and degree ; in the alle- 
Viation of the fufferings of the hitherto deftitute poor; in the curbed 
and creft-fallen pride of the village oppreffors ;_ in the placid brow 
of innocence, confident of prote&tion ; in the animated countenance 
of independent and afpiring induftry ; in augmented commerce ; 
In Improving agriculture; in accumulating capital ; in the fecurity 
of the higher and the meliorated condition of all the inferior orders ; 
in the increafe of the middle clafs of fociety, and the foftened and 
better harmonized and blended fhades of the different ranks; in a 
word, the Union will make Ireland foon be as England now is; 
while, in receiving the domeftic peace, it will promote the profpe- 
rity, and conduce to the aggrandizement, of the whole empire.”’ 

The author’s fentiments on foreign politics are perfeétly correct. 
He prefents the French with a new conftitution for the next year, 
founded entirely on their own principles. He propofes a plan for 
confolidating and extending the power of fome of the Continental 
Potentates for the purpotle of enabling them to meet with effeé, the 
encroaching {pirit of their Gallic neighbours. We perfeétly agree 
with him that * if France be left at the peace in pofleffion of all 
her prefent territories, the independence of Italy and Germany and 
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by confequence, that of the reft of Europe, will not be worth three 
years’ purchale.’’—The ftyle of this traét is Lo gent § Bog sere 


and forcible, though the frequent fubftitution of that for which is 


highly offenfive to a correct and —— ear. 


Art. XXXI. 4 Reply to the Speech dened i in the Irifh Houfe of 
Commons, on Wednef lay, Jan. 15, 1800, by Mr. Grattan, on the 
Subject of a Legiflaiive Union. By an Abfentee. 8yo. Pr. 18, 
Hatchard. 1800. 


THE Speech of Mr. Grattan has not yet fallen under our 
cognizance ; but from the pailages quoted from it in this reply, 
(which, by the bye, was never {fpoken) we can form a tolerable 
suefs of its nature and tendency. ‘The reply i is {pirited and humor- 


ous, and contains fome “ palpable hits.” 


Arr. XXXII. Thoughts on the Letter of Bonaparte on the Pacific 
Principles and laft Speech of Mr. Fox. By a Suffolk Frecholder. 
Svo. Pr.3l. Is. Bickerflaff. 1800. 


WE are always happy to meet with an o/d friend, and more e fpe- 
cially with fuch a one as the Suffolk Freeholder, whom we are {ure 
of never meeting with a new face. ‘This able aifailant of Mefirs. 
Fox and Sheridan here renews his attack on the former of thefe 
champions of oppofition, with his accufiomed {pirit and animation. 
He briefly traces his fentiments and declarations re{pecting the ori- 
gin of the war and the practicability of peace, and fhews their per- 
fect conformity with thofe of the minifters and rulers of the French 
Republic. /ronysis the weapon which he wields in the pretent 
thirmith, and jt amit be confefled that he ufes it with confiderable 
{kill and effeéE” He congratulates Mr. Fox on his recent difcovery 
that neither the external nor internal politics of the French Revolu- 
tion are to be defended, and that they refemble the defpotiim of 
the Bourbons. 

‘¢ But, were defpots always the objects of Mr. Fox's abufe and 
abhorrence? Never, till they were either the alli-s of his country, 
or the enemies of his favourite republic. In the war with Ame- 
rica, When Louis the XVIth affifted her, Mr. Fox, far from con- 
demning, co-operated in that moft Bourbon like a@, and contri- 
buted largely to its fatal fuccefs. 

« When His Ma 1jetty armed to prevent the aggrandizement of 
Raflia, and the deprefiion of the Porte, Mr. Fox, though he knew, 
or might have known, from his ambaiflador at Petertburgh, that 
the Emprets was at that time*, meditating the difmemberment of 
Poland, declared in Parliament, that+ ‘ both in and out of office, 
he had always regarded Rutiia as a defirable ally for this kingdom, 
Rutlia of all the powers in Europe, fearcely excepting Holland, he 
conceived to be that power, with which the cultivation of reci- 
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procal ties of friendfhip, both commercial and political, was moit 
natural and moft important.’ 

«© Why then does Mr, ’ox proferibe the Emperor Paul? Did he 
wade to the throne through the blood of his parents? Did he dii- 
member Poland? Has he aggrandized himielf at the expence of 
the Porte? Ail forum. He is the ally of England, he fights to 
overthrow the republic of France, and to reftore Europe to the 
flatus quo ante bellum. Thefe are crimes which Mr. Fox can never 
forgive, and he ridicules the magnanimity, mifreprefents the mo- 
tives, and calumniates the conduct of the Emperor. 

“ Nor is his abufe confined to the Emperor: Suwarrow, the 
firft general of the age, comes in fora thare, and _ is vilified oiten- 
fibly, for the flaughter at Praga, in reality for having retcued Italy 
from the iron gripe of the French republic. 

“ Far ditterent is his treatment of the Corfican Conful, and as he 
had maintained the new doétrine of the equality of man, to ferve 
the caufe of France, he adopts the old itoic’s tenet of the equality 
of crimes, in defence of Bonaparte. He condemns alike 


Qui teneros caules alent fregerit borti, 
Et gui nocturnus Divum facra legerit, 


and affe%s to fee no difference between the remonftrances of Eng- 
Jand, and the ravages of the Conful. He goes farther, and jutti- 
fies all his enormities by Englifh precedents, ancient aud mo- 
dern.” 

From the difcuffion of the extraord’ nary bufinefs of the extraor- 
dinary mitlion to Ruffia, or, in other werds, of that ‘‘ Ligh trea/on 
able mifdemeanor,” which Mr. Burke has fo ftrongly, and fo aptly, 
characterized, and which cannot be too often adverted to, both the 
mock Monarch, and his mock Ambatlador, fhrink with ditinay. 
They have repeatediy been dared to ftand forward and juftify their 
conduct, but in vain; Arcricus ftill lives to expofe and confound 
them. 

The fituation of Bonaparte is thus truly deferibed : 

e 4 Soreig ner, a Corfican, a military adventurer, the bufbayd 
Barras’s’  miftrofi, is fuperior to Louts the X1Vib, in the plenitude of bis 
power; beis the Lord of the Republic, one and inl vifible : the Sove- 
reign of the Sovereign People, and of the Great Nation, with ber four 
and twenty millions of native inbabitants."’ 

This tra& will afford amufement to all, and information to fume, 
readers. The ftyle is lively, perfpictious, and firong; and the 
fentiments are thofe of a “ True-born Englifhman.” 











a esis and Mrs. Bonaparte; 
Hero and Heroine, whom thefe times adore, 
Tho’ plainer times would call them Rogue and ——. 


POETRY 
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POETRY. 
——ae 
Agar. XXXIV. Petrarchal Sonnets, and Mijcellaneous Poems. By 
William Dimond, the Younger. 12mo. Pr. 105. 5s. Cadell 
and Davies. 1800. 


HEN we confider thefe poems as the production of a youth 

of fixtecn, we are really aftonilhed at the vigour of his 
mind, and the luxuriancy of his fancy. If we mention hs age, 
however, it is not with a view to try the merit of his produétions 
by that ftandard, for they are in no need of fuch affiftance. ‘They 
boldly challenge ungualified criticiim, and they need not fear to 
ftand its telt. his little volume certainl, exhibits unequivocal 
proofs of a poetical genius, difplayed in t!e various beauties of the 
Sonnet, the Elegy, and the ballad. In proof of our atlertion, we 
make the following extratis : 


* SONNET XXIT.—To Witt o’ tHe Wisp. 


“ Fantattic go! lin of illufive light! 
"Lis thy quaint fport at eve. in knavith play, 
Teo {care the bumpkin on his homeward way, 
And raife his iliffen'd hair with gaping fr ght. 
And oft, when wilder'd on the fwampy watte, 
Lur'd by thy wayward revels, Jucklet {prite, 
The path-loft wand’rer follows through the vight 
With bootlefs fpeed an unavailing hatte, 
O’er jelly’d marth, foul ten, and qui aking mire ; 
Step-fore, and fick at heart, with weary pace 
He tracks thy fugitive deceitful fire, 
Till fome weed-mantl'd pool, to end the chace, 
Chin-deep receives hina ‘neath her green attire, 
To cool at leifure from his heating race 


“ SONNET XXIX.—Tue Sorpier’s Return. 
“Oh! what bright frolics prank it in his eye, 
With what an airinefs he trips the fod, 
As though with foot of goffamer he trod 
On buoyant thidows of the fhifiing tky ! 
A far-glymps'd {well of local fym pathies 
Each fprinzing fibre of his foul attach ; 
Blue wav'rieg wreathes of column'd fmoke arife 
With gateful aug'ry from his cottage-thatch, 
Tumultnous j joys tranfport—he runs — he flies— 
His finger trembles on the yielding latch, 
«Son? « Hutband !* € Father !" heart- felt, {weet alarms! 
Ah! tis his aged fire that haftes to gree’ ; 
"Lis his fond wife that clafps him in her arms ; 
“Tis his blythe infant gambols at his feet !” 


CANZONET 
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e CANZONET. 
““ When the dawn, with touch of rofes, 
Dotts afide her thadowy veil, 
Ev'ry folded plant difclofes 
Hoarded fragrance o'er the dale ; 
Frolic zephyr wanders, fipping 
. Virgin odours through each bow’r, 
And the liquid perfumes dripping 
rom the petals of each flow'r. 
P Oh! how {tweet that gale to prove, 
"Tis the preatu of ber 1 love! 


. 
) When the noon-tide warmth diffufing 
i Scorching vapours in the air, 
Faded herbs, their vigour lofing, 
Droop beneath the fultry glare ; 
: Sol, with lambent glory ftreaming, 
Pours from his meridian height 
Golden fires téo vivid beaming — 
Flame the heart, and blind the fight. 
Oh! that ray I dare not prove, 
“Lis the exe of her I love / 


When foft Even, coyly peeping, 
Steals her inobtrufive reign, 

Nature hangs dejeéted, weeping 
Silv’ry forrows o'er the plain : 

Lightly through the pale horizon 
Feather'd poets wing their way, 

Hymning oft a wild benizon, 
‘Floated long in choral lay. 

Oh! the blifs that found to prove, 

"Tis the vorcr of der I love ! 


When black Night, her orgies keeping, 
Shrouds in deepeft gloom the tkies, 

Subtle iJumber hovers, fteeping 
Poppy’d fpells in mortal eyes ; 

Then, bright fancy’s films unfolding, 
All her lucid haunts difplay ; 

Vifions then of mina’s beholding, 
Ev'n of night create a day / 

Oh! what joy that dream to prove, 

‘Tis the smive Of ber J love !” 





We could have extracted many other fpecimens of equal merit, 

’ but thefe will fuffice to fhew that the author poffeffes thofe cha- 
racteriftics of a poetical mind, which fhould operate as a ftimulus 

to the farther cultivation of his talents. There is a vein of melan- 

pcholy which runs through moft of thefe poems which befpeaks a 
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ftate of mental depreffion which we fhould fearcely expect to find 
in fo young a bard. Having thus fairly ttated our gc neral appro- 
bation, we now proceed to perform the more unpleafant part of 
our duty, by urging our objections. The chief of thefe relates to 
the liberties which the author has, in many places, taken with our 
langu: age and to the frequent introduction of words ‘but little in ufe, 
which have an appearance of affectation that ought ftudioutly to 
be avoided, Ex. Grat.- —“ I affectionated its deftiny’ "—** deeply- 
enfoul’d veneration.’  Affettionated and enfoul’d are not Englith words. 
We clafs under the head of affectation ‘fuck words as, ‘To queen, to 
memorize, 10 fublime. ‘The following line is to us, we confels, unin- 
telligible. 
. “ And the blind beetle dips bis wing in fight.” 

We have amore ferious objeétion to the “fragment in blank 
verfe,” as containing fomething very like an apology for, if not a juf- 
tification of, THE sIN OF suICcIDE! We truft the author wil] re-con- 
fider this latter obje€tion, with the attention which the nature of it 
deferves. As to the others, he will find no difficulty in avoiding 
them in future; and they only tend to disfigure his tiyle, and to 
deform his beauties. 

Art. XXXIV. Beaumaris Bay, a Poem; with Notes def iptive 
and explanator y, Particulars of the Druids ; Founders of fome of the 


Sfteen Tribes of North Wales, the Families defcended from them, an 7 


Quotations from the Bards, With an Appendix: Conta ining ar 
Account of the Battle of Beaumaris n 1648, and the taking of the 
Cafile.’ Svo. Pr. 50. Sael andCo. 1800. 

THE title-page, ferving as a table of contents, exempts us from 
the neceflity of recapitulating the different fubje&ts of defcription 
or difcuflion, in this deicriptive poem, which is written in ftrong, 
nervous, and correct verfe; and the notes of which exhibit marks 
of erudition, refpetting the hiftory and antiquities of Wales. The 
deftruction of the Bards, by the Englith Edward, fo finely defcribed 
by Gray, the poet infifts upon as an hiftorical faét, and imputes the 
doubts which have been lately caft on many points of hittory to the 

fathionable fceptcifm of the age; but furely he muft admit the 
utility of deep inveftigation, concerning extraordinary taéts, and 
the advantages which the caufe of truth has already reaped from 
the deteétion of the Siclions of biflory. In the note to p. 20, a very 
interefting account a tad character are given of the Druids both an- 
cient and modern ; and we find in it nothing of that exaggeration 
ef which we have to complain in tome other note S, particularly in 
that to page 38, inw hich Sir John Sinclair, W edgewood, and Ark- 
wright, with others, are “ ranked among the faviours of nations, the 
benefactors of mankind.” Ready as we are to acknowledge the uti- 
lity of men, whofe labours tend to the improvement of our man 
fa@tures, and our agricultural knowledge, ftill we cannot but rt 
prove fuch grois adulation as this. Hj? modus in rebus. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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Arr. XXXV. The Portentous Globe : an Enquiry into the Powers 
falicited from the Crown under an AB of 39 Geo. 111. intituled 

«An A& enabling his Majefty to grant a Charter of Incorpora- 

tion to certain Perfons, under the Style of the Globe Infurance 
Company ;’’ containing Obfervations on the Tendencies of fuch 

Grant, and on the Effe@ of Charter on Commercial Undertak- 

ings; recommended to the Confideration of the Bankers of the 
Metropolis, and to the Country Bankers of Great Britain, &c. 

ec. By George Griffin S:oneftreet, Efg. 2s. 6d. Walker. ‘ 
London. 1800. 


F all that vaft variety of fubje&s on which, in the courfe of our 
labours, we are called upon to form a judgement and give an 
opinion, there are none more likely to be out of our way, than fuch 
: as relate to great {chemes refpecting money. The only Capital, for 
5 which we are in the habit of feeling any particular anxiety, is that 
. we may obtain a capital Critique; and the only /x/eref that much 
affects us, is the fuccefs of our Review. Of the principal merits, 
therefore, of the piece now before us, the relevancy of the arguments, 
and the accuracy of the calculations, &c. we deem ourfelves fuch in. 
7 competent judges that it would ill become us even to give an opinion. 
tt is well written, indeed, to {peak freely, we think it almoft too 
well-written ; and we cannot but exprefs our furprize, that a man im. 


a merfed in bufinefs, and in purfuite and ftudies fo little conneéted with 
the arts of compofition, as we muft fuppofe Mr. Stoneftreet is, fhould 
om yet be mafter of fo energetic and eloquent a ftyle; ftronger and more 
on polifhed, in our eftimation, than the occafion called for. 
Mg, But what we moft regret in this publication is the vehemence with 
rks which fo important a fubject is difcufled ; and the very flender grounds 
he which, from his own fhewing, it appears he has for the heavy charges 
bed which he brings againft a number of gentlemen, who (to exprefs our- 
the felves ftrongly,) are not lefs refpetable than himfelf. It feems to 
the have been aflumed, as a fettled thing, that the whole fcheme of the 
the Infurance Inftitution here fo ftrenuoufly oppofed, is a bubble; and, 
ve accordingly, there is hardly a page in his pamphlet, in which we do 


not meet with allufions either to the South Sea fcheme, Wood’s half. 

very nee, of the Minerva Officelof Infurance ; with which, however; or, with 
ome ) ’ 908) W 

‘ any of its proje€tors, we underftand, the Globe has no more conneétion, 


om than either the Phoenix, Sun Fire, or any other long~cftablithed office, 
Y We are proud, alfo, to fay; that we have the happinefs to be well. 


ia acquainted with not a few of the gentlemen principally concerned in 
this new inftitution ; whom we know to be as little likely to be im- 


pe pofed upon by any anprincipled projectors, as they are themfelves in- 
- capable of being irnpoftors. It i$ not, in our opinion, a little unfa- 


vourable to the fuccefs of Mr, Stoneftreet’s oppofition, that no member 
belonging to the Globe has yet thought it neceflary to give any reply 
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. . ~ . . . , 
to his pamphlet. As nether Mr. Stoneftreet, nor his publication, 1s 
beneath their notice, the only inference that we can draw from their 


filence is, their reliance that thofe with whom the determination of 


this queftion muft finally reit, do not view it in the fame light that 
Mr. Stoneftreet does. 


Art. XXXVI. A Defence of the Profeffion of an A&or. vo. 
Pr. 42. 1s. Od. Miller. 1800. 


WE have not for fome time perufed a tract fo contemptible, in 
point of compofition, and fo weak in point of argument as this De- 
fence. In the firft paragraph we found that the author was in- 
debted fer the premifes whence his inferences are deduced to the 
fertility of his own imagination ; tor he tells us that- -‘* We admire 
the drama while we profcribe its fupporters. We applaud the actor 
while we fhun the man.” Here he may be tiopped, in Jimine 
by a fingle word, Aegatur: for it mutt be obvious to every re ader 
that what he advances is not true. It is the perfonal qualities and 
character of the man which influence his admitlion into, or rejec- 
tion from, fociety, generally fpeaking, and not his profetlion of an 
aétor: that is, if a man be, by birth, education, and charaéter a 
gentleman, the mere circumttance of his going upon the flage will 
certainly not produce his exclufion trom the fociety of gentlemen. 
And if a m:n, betore he becomes an actor, have no pretentions to 
be admitted into fuch fociety, he certainly can derive no legitimate 
claim to admiflion from his new profeflion. So tar, however, from 
any juft ground of complaint having been afforded to aétors by too 
rigid an obfervance of this laft rule, many inftances might be add- 
¢d in which the profeflional excellence of an actor or actre({s, joined 
to a good private character, has been allowed to operate as a com- 
pentation for other defects, and to gzin the protection and friendfhip 
of his fuperiors. 

in order to prove the injuftice of this praétite which does not pre- 
vail, the author devotes five-and-twenty pages to the origin of the 
drama, its mora! tendency, and the excellence of dramatic writers 
of paft times. As we do not know that any one has, of late, denied, 
that the ttage may be rendered the vehicle of good principles, and 
is very capable of aiding the caute of morality, we confider this 
itatement, given in moft bombaitic and attected language, as per- 
tectly unnecetlary. When he deicends from the fiage to the actor, 
he takes confiderable pains to prove what nobody ever doubted, 
that great a€tors of good characters have been admitted into the 
beft company. He allows, indeed, that this is the cafe at prefent. 
But he complains that thefe are “ only individual inftances ;” of 
courfe his object is, and the whole fcope of his argument prov es it, 
to contend that the profetlon of an aétor is of ittelt a fufficent pati- 
port to all companies, without a reference to thofe perfonal and 
incidental qualifications which are required of every other clafs of 
men in the teale of fociety !—Yet he defeats his own purpofe when 
be proceeds to ftate the reafens on which this lofty pretenfion is 
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Defence of the Profelfion of an AGor, 85 


founded; for he delineates the charaer of a perfect a&or ; of 
courfe only fuch an attor can be entitled to the diftinction which he 
claims for the whole body. But even in this delineation, he draws 
conclufions which are belied by daily experience. He fays, tpeak- 
ing of the actor, ‘* He muft reverence virtue, elfe its precepts will 
fade upon his tongue.” ‘This is rather too grofs an infult to the 
common fenfe of the public, who are, unfortunately, in the fre- 
quent habit of hearing the moft impreilive leffons of virtue moit 
impreflively delivered by a ftrumpet, or a profligate! Befides has 
not this fapient logician fenfe enough to perceive the futility 
ef fuch an argument, which may eatily be demonttrated by pur- 
fuing it ad abjurdum? If no a&or can perfor ma part, with abi- 
lity and energy, without imbibing the fentiments which he is 
obliged to repeat, the fame man who is a virtuous patriot, with 
Cato, to night, may be an atrocious villain, with Zanga, to-morrow. 
— Who drives fat oxen mutt himfelf be fat.” Such folly is al- 
moft too grofs for ferious refutation. The author appears to be 
ignorant even of the meaning and import of the term—acor. 

If we are to give credit to this blind advocate, an actor is a be- 
ing of a fuperior caft to the common race of men. He is not merely 
all virtue, but all fenfibility, all knowledge! ‘‘ His art is derived 
folely from the cultivation of his mind—the exuberance of culture 
is added to the original dilpofition of the man.” Yet how often 
gre we difgutted with the wretched buffoonery of fome of our firft 
comic actors, who violate nature, fenfe, and decorum, merely to 
extort a laugh from the galleries!’ How frequently do we fee the 
moft incorrigible blockheads, with no other recommendation than 
a good voice, murder every character which they perform, which, 
by the bye, requires fome ingenuity, in our modern productions, in 
too many of which the auther and the actor feem to be engaged in 
a violent contention for the palm of ignorance and abfurdity! It 
might naturally be fuppofed, by a man of plain fenfe, that an actor 
who binds himfelf to amnfe the public, for a ftipulated price, in 
any character which the proprietors of the theatre may choote to 
aflign him, would be rather cautious in boafting of the dignity of 
his fituation ; but our author thinks differently, and does not feru- 
ple to place an actor on a level with poets, moralilts, theoligians, 
and philofophers! And yet he would fain have us believe that he is 
no actor himfelf ;—Credat Judeus |! They only who remember the 
ftage {ome twenty or thirty years paft can feel the fame indignation 
and difgult which we experience, at the arrogance, prefumption, 
and felf-fufticiency of fo many of the /age-players of the prefent 
day. But fo it is; vanity conftantly rifes, in weak minds, in pro- 
portion as ability finks. 

The wanton and malignant abufe of the proprietors of Covent- 
Garden theatre, in Pp. 37, recoils on the head of the calumniator. 
{t is not more malevolent than falfe. The proprietors have con- 
ducted themfelves with the greateft liberality towards thefe ungrate- 
ful men, whofe advocate has now the effrontery to tax ‘hem with 
‘gratitude. And he more than infinuates that the pertons who 
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have embarked a confiderable property in the concern are indebted 
to their agents for the means of fubfiftence. This is a topfy-turvy 
fyftem with a vengeance, If the proprietors are to blame for any 
thing, it is for their too great concetlions, for their relaxation of 
difcipline. After fpitting forth his venom, this pamphleteer thus 
raves ;—‘‘ But, than.sto the noble principle of extenfive right 
which reigns in the bofoms of the patriot Eien! truth is oppofed 
to power; and fad muft be the fact and precedent, if wealth and 
infolence obtain the victory !" This was exaétly the cant of the low 
Jacobinical {cribblers in France at the beginning of the Reyolution. 
The nonfenfical rhapfody would be deferying only of contempt, if 
its impudence did not require a feverer chaftifement. It is the very 
counterpart of the frogs in the fable. 

We are fenfible that fome apology is due to our readers for hav- 
ing dwelt fo long on fo frivolous a fubje&. We will difmifs it, 
therefore, with one other remark. Players, like water, find their 
own level ;—the public appreciate their profeffion and their merits. 
Such of them as have the neceflary qualifications for the fociety of 
gentlemen are admitted to it, not as players but as men ; the others 
affociate with their equals, and nothing but a foolifh attempt to 
raife themielves above their place on the focial fcale will ever in- 
duce the public to fink them below it. 

We will juft afk the author, at parting, how ‘t came, in his hif- 
torical fketch of the confequence and dignity of an ator in times 
ancient and modern, not to fay one fingle word of the confideration 
which they long have enjoyed, and ftill continue to enjoy, in every 
part of the Continent of Europe; excepting only the French Re- 
public, one and indivifible, of which a ftrelling-player was the 
founder ? 


Art. XXXVII. An Hiforical Defeription of Ancient and Modern 
Rome ; alfo the Works of Art, particularly in Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting. To which are added, a Tour through the Cities and 
Towns in the Environs of tbat Metropolis, and an Account of the 
Antiquities found at Gabia. Carefully collated with the beft Au- 
thorities. Ry J. Salmon, Antiquary, late of Rome. Embellifhed 
with beautiful Engravings from original Drawings. Syo. 2Vols. 
Pr, 668. 11. 10s. Taylor. 1800. 


THIS is properly a defcriptive catalogue of works of art, illuf- 
trated with plates. As fuch it is f{carcely an obje& of criticifm. 
‘The preface contains a very thort account (in eleven pages) of the 
origin and progrets of Rome to the prefent time. Of its actual 
ftate Mr. Salmon gives the following account : 

« The old walls of Rome are ftill preferved and kept in repair. 
They are about fifteen mles and a half in circumference ; and the 
city retains its ancient divifion of fourteen wards, great part occu- 
pied with villas, gardens, and vineyards, full of the furprizing ruins 
of temples, baths, palaces, acqueducts, and many other confpi- 
cuous buildings, that have withftood the devafiations of enemies and 

time. 
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Salmon’s Hi/torical Defcription of Rome. 85 


time. The part inhabited at prefent contains little more than one 
hundred and fixty thoufand people, di‘ributed into eighty-two pa- 
rifhes, one hundred and twenty-five religious houfes and convents, 
fifty-five monafteries and confervatorics tor women, forty-three col- 
leges and feminaries, and thirty-two hofpitals and houtes for paupers 
and pilgrims, erected with a magnificence emulative even of the an- 
cient buildings. It has at prefent twenty gates, but in the time of 
Pliny it had twenty-four, and fix hundred and forty-four towers. 
This metropolis {till retains that noble emulation of the ancients, 
which, united with modern grandeur, makes it more pleafant and 
defirable to all nations than any other city in the world. 

“ Such is, in few words, the outline of the origin and progrefs to 
empire and to decay of a city which has ever excited the aftonifhment 
of the philofopher and politician, as well as of the traveller. ‘To 


‘view it has always been a favourite object with the man of tafte and 


leifure, and is well worth the whole of the grand tour befides. It 
is the fchool of the artift, the library of the hiftorian; and to in- 
veftigate its treafures is to become acquainted with its viciflitudes, 
and imprefs its moft important revolutions for nearly the laft two 
thoufand years in the moft agrecable manner. And it is hoped that 
to detail its beauties will be efteemed the genuine union of the 
“ utile dulci.” 

This work is more interefling to artifts and antiquaries than to 
any other defcription of readers. ‘The plates contain thirty-nine 
fubjects, ably defigned and neatly engraved; but they are on too 
{mall a fcale, two of the fubjects being generally on one plate, the 
fize of an oftavo page: to the fecond volume is prefixed a yery good 
map of Rome. 


Art. XXXVIII. The L2dy’s and Gentleman's Botanical Pocket Book, 
adapted to Withering’s Arrangement of Briti/h Plants. Intended 
to facilitate and promote the Study of Indigenous Botany, By Wil- 
liam Mavor, L.L.D. 12mo. Pr. 210. 3s. 


WE thall allow Dr. Mavor to explain for himfelf the obje& and 
ufe of this pocket-book, obferying only that it feems well calculated 
to anfwer the purpofe for which it is intended. 

“ It has been judged moft expedient to adapt our plan to W1- 
THERING's Arrangement of Britifh Plants, the laft Edition, becaufe 
it is the moft popular and fatisfaQory book that has yet appeared 
on the fubject ;*but it is by no means effentially necetlary, that 
every perion who ules this Pocket Companion thould have the fame 
guide. Any work in which indigenous plants are arranged, ac- 
cording to the lateft improvements in the {cience, will antwer the 
iaine purpole. 

“ ‘The declared apd obvious intention of the Botanical Pocket- 
Book, js merely to ferve as a record of what plants each perfon in 
his refearches has had an opportunity of difcovering and exam‘ning. 

“ It will thus ftimulate farther enquiry, by the facility with 
which eyery addition to our vegetable difcoveries may be noted 
G4 COWn ; 
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down ; and it will infallibly gratify the young ftudent, by affording 
a lafting remembrance of his diligence and application. 

“ The accomplithed Botanitt will likewife find it convenient for 
enabling him to notice the habitats of rare or curious plants, or to 
regifter new difcoveries ; and from the united ]abours and obfer- 
vations of fuch, colleéted into one focus, it is probable. that a more 
perfect work on indigenous botany will in time be completed, than 
by any other method hitherto attempted. 

“ To aflift and encourage the above purpofes, the claffes, orders, 
and genera are here fcientifically arranged, and {paces lett to fill 
up, apportioned, as far as poflible, to the number of {pecies under 

each genus : 
‘ For inftance, under the genus Nymru@a isa {pace for two 
matiaa and the entry may ftand thus: . 


NYMPHAEA 
alba, white water lily, Blenheim Lake. 
lutea, yellow water lily, ditto. 


“ Little farther illutration of the ufe of this manual feems ne- 
ceflary ; but, fuppofe the ftudent in a botanical excurfion has 
picked up acertain number of plants, belonging to different genera, 
each {fpecies of courfe muft be accurately examined and determined, 
and its name and place of growth written under the proper genus, 
that he may, at all times, be able to refer to what he has feen, even 
fhould the ftrong impreflion which the entry will make on the ‘mind 
be cafually obliterated. 

* It is neceffary to obferve, however, that the clafs cry ptogamia 18 
not admitted on this occafion ; both becaufe it is not fo generally 
fiudied as the reft, and becaufe it would have extended this work 
too far. However, thould the public fanétion this novel attempt to 
render botany ftill more fafhionable, it is intended to form a fecond 
Pocket Book for that clafs, and to add fome botanical eflays, to ex- 
plain and illuftrate that ditticult part of vegetable nature.” 


Arr, XXXIX. A brief Statement of Fa&s, wherein feveral ite 
frances of unparatlele d Inhumanity, Oppriffion, Cruelty, and 
Negle?, in the Tr atient of the Poor, in the Parifb of Damer- 
ham South in the County of Wilts, are conftdered and exprfed. 
By Philip Henvil, Curate of Egerton. Pr. 56. London. 


WE will not fhock the minds of our readers by a relation of 
the facts here enumerated; they are fuch as would difgrace the 
moft hardened Overfeer that ever tyrannized in the plantations of Ja- 
maica, We give Mr. Henvil infinite credit for thus honourably 
br iving the malignint refentment of fuch a worthlefs fet of wretches 
as he has defcribed, and hope he will thus nobly perfe vere in the dif- 
charge of his duty, until the grievances he complains of are fully re- 
drefled. ‘Then, indeed, when * the eye fees him it will blefs him, 
and when the ear hears him, it will bear witnefs’? ot his virtuous 
Jabours. 
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Art. XL. Rumon’s Review of Middleton upon Tithes. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
HE hiftory of Reviewing in this country would be an objet of 
curiofity to the philo! fophical confiderer, if it was faithfully de. 
tailed and properly coloured. Burt the firft Review upon the prefent plan 
of Monthly Remarks was, what was for this reafon denominated the 
Monruty Review, fet on foot (we believe) by a committee of 
Prefbyterian teachers in London, and, having the management of it 
committed to the keeper of their public library, in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Dr. Kippis, continued an open hoitility to the church from the com. 
mencement to the clofe of the Dottor’s life, ‘The manager being alfo 
an avowed Arian, as we believe each of the committee to have equally 
been, this Review became the eltablifhed vehicle of Arianifm, and of 
Preibyterianiim to the public. ‘The clergy, and the laity of the 
church, that were true to her interefts, or faithful to her doétrines, 
perufed the effufions of both every month with indignation, yet never 
attempted to counteract them by an oppofed Review. ‘The writer of 
this article remembers well his own indignation at the time, though 
only a young ftudent at the Univeriity ; had even the boldnefs to pro- 
ject fach a Review, as ought to have been both projected and exe- 
cuted by others ; but had too little knowledge of the world, and too 
few connections in literary life, ever to carry the project bey ond the 
mind that formed it. ‘ About the fame period, however, a fecond 
Review was begun by the late Dr. Smellet; not from any defire of 
counteracting the bad principles of the Monthly » but merely from a 
quarrel with the proprietor of it. Thus the Crrricat became the 
open antagoniit of the Monthly ; and publications in favour of the 
church, or of orthodoxy, began by accident to receive a toleration, 
if not a countenance, that they had not known for years before. In 
this manner the two rival Reviews went on, till, as new managers, 
or new aflociates, have arifen, the rivalry has ceafed, and the Critical 
has joined the Monthly in its hoftility to orthodoxy and the church, 
The latter, indeed, has kept on a fleady courte of hoftility, never wa. 
vering in its h: sed, never {paring in its venom, as immortal in its 
Oppoiition as the committee prefiding over it, and ftill breathing out 
the virus of old Pretbyterianifm, inflamed with the worfer virus of 
new Arianifm, or new Socinianifm, or new Deifm, ‘The church, in- 
deed, has lately rouzed from her indolence, and what I fondly planned 
in youth, I have lived to fee realized in my old age; the Britisu 
Critic having torn a part of the empire of literature from the mono. 
polizing hands of diffention ; and continuing to gain every year upon 
the long-ufurped dominions of herefy. The late Mr. Jones, of Nay- 
land, that truly reverend and very learned and very worthy man, had 
the honour of being an active promoter in forming the plan of that 
Review, 
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Review. But the moft effectual oppofition given to the Hererical 
Reviews has been the eftablifhment of the Anti-Jacobin, and the 
avowed defignation of a portion in it to the Review of the Reviews 
themfelves ; fuch a defignation pointing directly at the heart of the 
milchief, laying open the ‘* fomes peccati’’ there, and expofing both 
to the eye of the public. And, in the profecution of the fame good 
purpofe, I beg leave to enter cpon a little of the furgery of criticifm 
in your Review, to diffe with a fair knife a paffage in the Monthly 
for December, and to burn down the proud fleth that is {pringing up 
in it. 

The recent furveys of our counties, projeéted with the view of im. 

roving the agriculture of our ifland, but executed by men heady, 
#gnorant, and rafh, are threatening to plunge us all into a wild fea ef 
Innovations. In the narrownefs of their fouls, and in the darknefs of 
their ignorance, thefe men attend only toa fingle point, and give up 
every thing for the fake of this. They accordingly fet up their cry 

aint TITHEs, as the grand bar to all agricultural improvements. 
And the Committee of Diffenters, in St. Martin’s Lane, who know 
tithes to form a principal part of that provifion for the Clergy, at 
which they have long caft an envious eye, or by which the clergy are 
fupported in their warfare againft herefy, unite heartily with men, 
that mean no harm to the church, perhaps, none to religion, probably, 
but are madly purfuing agricultural improvement at the expence of all 
probity, all propriety, all religion in the land. 

*€ It would be fpeculating in too wide a field,’’ cries the Committee’s 
Reviewer of a work bya Mr. Middleton,* land-furveyor, on the 
agriculture of Middlefex, ‘* to inquire whether the circumftances of 
Europe may not, in fhe courfe of a few years, oblige us to a general 
commutation of tythes: it is fufficient to confider, how far the taking 
them in kind operates againft agricultural improvements. ‘There are 
different opinions on this fabjett ; but the feries of thefe reports has 
made it apparent to which fide the geacra/ opinion leans.’’ If this is 
true, and we believe it to be fo, it is time for the public to keep their 
eye upon thefe prefumptuous, yet ignorant, reporters, and to be upon 
their guard againit thefe new principles of reform. ‘The Committee’s 
man we {ee cordially uniting in this reform, and heartily abetting the 
prefumption of thofe reporters. But he abets with all their ignorance : 
nor can this ignorance be better expoftd, than by repeating his own 
words, and only fubftituting a new object for tythes. «It would,” 
then, indeed, ‘ be fpeculating in too wide a field, to inquire whether 
the circumftances of Europe may not, in the courfe of a few years, 
oblige us to a general fixednefs of rents for land: it is fufficient to 
confider, how tar the fuuation of their rents operates againft agricul. 
tural improvements,”? This, indeed, * is fufficient’’ of itfelf to brand 
the Reviewer with folly for his intimation. But he goes on to cite 
his “learned philofopher,’’ the land-furveyor, becaufe he “ has given 
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his fentiments on this head in fo clear and decided a manner, that it 
may not be unacceptable to our readers,’’ and (let us add) may ferve 
that caufe of confufion for which he, with his affociates, has laboured 
fo flrenuouily of late. 

‘«¢ In many parifhes of this county,’’ cries the raven croaking from 
the bactlements of the church, “ the tythes are taken in kind ; and, 
which is nearly the fame, in others they are annually valued and com. 

unded for.’’ The land-furveyor here goes a bar’s length beyond his 
applauder. ‘The latter mentioned only the taking of tythes in kind, 
as prejudicial to agriculture ; but the former objects alfo to annual 
compofitions, and avers they are ‘nearly the fame”? with taking in 
kind. Betwixt them, the Clergy are to be deprived of both. But 
the land-furveyor here is egregioufly miftaken, even in his own pro- 
vince of furveying. No annual compofition ever comes up to the full 
amount of tythes taken in kind. The writer of this article is fami- 
liar with both, and fpeaks decifively of both. Common fenfe, indeed, 
demorftrates this to be the cafe; the tythe-owner being fure to de- 
duét in his charge to the tythe-payer, for the expence of carrying off 
the tythe, and even, in ninety-nine inftances out of a hundred, charging 
much below the real value behind. So grofsly miftaken is Mr. Mid- 
dieton! But, ‘in feveral parifhes,”’ he adds, ‘a reafonable compofi- 
tion is taken.’? What this writer calls ‘a reafonable compofition,’’ 
may be eafily conjectured from the general complexion of his face, as 
fet againft the Clergy. -He means fuch as a fpirit of religion, a fpirit 
of ftudioufnefs, and a fpirit of timidity, the refult of both, have too 
often induced the Clergy to accept from the turbulent, the facrilegious 
of their parifhes. The Clergy, in general, I believe, hardly receive 
one half of their rights from tythes throughout the whole kingdom. 
A farmer, we all know, ought to make three rents from his lands. 
Mr. Young even fays, they ought to make three and a half. .The 
a€tual tythe then of an eftate, rented at rool. a year, would be worth 

3ol. or 35]. annually. This worth would be equal to 6s. or 6s. 6d. 
in the pound of the rent. But what Clergyman ever receives fuch a 
compofition, however due to him? What Clergyman ever receives any 
compofition like it? The higheit, we believe, hardly afcends to four 
fhillings, generally drops to three, or to half-a-crown, and (in the ri- 
diculous indifcrimination of fome clergymen, and many laicks, con- 
founding the rent with the produce) frequently finks to two hhillings. 
Thus the Clergy lofe, at the beit, more than one-third of their rights 
by compofition, and, at the worit, (if this be the worft) more than 
two-thirds, Yet the /owe/ (I doubt not) is the * reafonable com- 
pofition’’ noticed by Mr. Middleton; as ‘*in fome [parifhes],’’ he 
fubjoins immediately, ‘it has been very Little advanced during the 
laft twenty years,’’ while the value of the tythes themfelves has been 
advanced very greatly. ** Happily,’’ he obferves, in a tone which 
fhews his whole foul at once, ‘* there are farms which pay a modus,’’ 
and fo pay—a penny for a pound, the very eflence of a modus being 
the {mallnefs of its payments. Modufes, indeed, have gone on fo far 
in this fcandalous peculation upon the patrimony of the church, thar, 
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if Elizabeth had not paffed her famous law to prohibit any future mo. 
dus, the church wouid have had no tythes to be thus modified at pre. 
fent ; and the work would have been done to Mr. Middieton’s hand, 
But, Elizabeth, [ honour her memory for the act, though I deteft her 


conduct in general, ftopped the rapacious Middletons then from plun- 


dering the parochial clergy any more, and kept only the fuperior 
clergy as a kind of royal game for her own plucking. Yet the Mid- 
dletons of our times thew their eagernefs for over- Jeaping the fences 
of Elizabeth, for catching hold of the parochial clergy themfelves, 
and for ftripping the poor half-naked birds to the very tkin. For, as 
Mr. Middleton goes on with his account of parifhes, and from ‘‘ hap. 
pily ’’ concerning farms paying a modus fhould in regular aflent have 
added ‘more happily ’’ for farms paying nothing, there are others 
that are entirely rythe-free ;”’ that, therefore, contribute nothing to 
the worfhip of God, to the minitteries of Chriftianity, or to the main, 
tenance of one fet apart for thi aty and ordained for thefe. 

But Mr. Middleton next recites fome cafes of oppreffion, as he is 
pleafed to call it, in taking up of tithes. Many cafes ailuredly may 
be adduced, which, with fuch a judge as Mr. Middleton, w ould in- 
fiantly be condemned as oppreflive. Many a land-furveyor might | 
produce, who has been very honeft, yet has been thoug!t to be a knave. 
In faying this, however, I mean no reflection upon Mr. Middleton. 
I mean only to fhew him, by his own feelings, how eafily an invidious 
intimation may be given, and an honeft man be thought to be a knave. 
But, to come clofer to Mr. Middleton’s own bujinefs and bofom, many 
a land-furveyor has been confidered as very oppref/ive to tenants, 
merely becaufe he has been honeft in himfelf, and juft to his employer. 
Would Mr. Middleton then with the clergy to be lefs juft and lefs 
honeft than land-furveyors ? lefs honeft to themfelves, and lefs juft to 
their fucceffors. But Mr. Middleton produces his cafes, as he notes 
exprefsly, ‘in order to {hew more clearly than I could otherwife do,”’ 
that taking tythes in kind operates, as he thould have faid, in confor- 
mity with all which he had faid before, but as he does fay, and as he 
thus expofes the deformity of his defigns, ‘that tyshes,’’ at large, 
‘© operates againft the improvement of the foil, and confequently 
againt the intereft of the nation,’’ juft as all rents, all rates, all taxes 
equally do. And, if the tythes were not paid to the clergyman, they 
would be paid to the land-owner ; are actually paid to the land-owner, 
where eftates are tythe-free ; even pay more to the land-owner, than 
others pay to the clergy man. Thus religion is deprived of its public 
maintenance, and agriculture equally, even more, difcouraged. Yet 
Mr. Middleton is one of thofe mole-eyed writers, who love to work 
on in darknefs, and turn from the fmalleft glimmer of light. Tythes 
are an obftruction to agricultural improvements, in the 4eavy hands of 
the clergy ; but are no obftructions in the Aeawy hands of the laity. 

‘© ] met with an initance, near Longford, in this county,”” he tells 
us, accordingly, ‘‘ of a farmer having, with great pains, and by an 
expenfive culture, raifed large crops. He offered a guinea an acre,* 





* «¢ Which was exactly the rent he paid per acre’? J. M. 
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as a compofition for the tythes of his wheat; but it was refufed, and 
was fpitefully aod malicioully taken in kind. ** As to.the alledged 
malfciouinefs and fpite in the clergy man, Mr. Middleton muft be weak, 
and wilful indeed, to alledge it. ‘The clergyman had a right to the 
tythe, and took it. But the whole cafe carries fuch incredibilities 
upon its head, as fhew it to be grofs'y mifreprefented. ‘That the 
farmer fhould h. ive neglected to fecure his intended crops by a compo- 
fition beforehand for years, that the clergyman fhould have refufed the 
full rent for the ty thes, both circumftances prove fome trick to have 
eed intended by the one before, or fhew fome fraud to have been a 
prehended hy the other in future. ‘The clergyman was probably to 
have a guinea an acre for that year, and not a fhilling for the next. 
He, therefore, refufed to fell his right at all for the one year, in order 
to make up for the deficiency of the coming years. And, in fuch a 
cafe, he would have been an ideot to fell what he had a right to keep. 
« A fate Reftor,’? Mr. Middleton fhould have faid Vicar, of 
Kenfington, in this: county ifter having for fome time haraffed his 
parifhioners in the Court of Excheque r,” as all appeals even to courts 
of equity are Aarrajing from clergymen, it feems, though neceflary 
and expedient from laymen, ‘ obtained a decree,’’? which proved deci- 
fively he had not been harrafing, bat which Mr. Middleton has yet 
the boldnefs to abuf, as he produces the whole cafe in accufation of 
the clergyman; ‘chat pise-apples, &c. which ar€ well known,” and 
known therefore to the court itfeli, “‘to be raifed at the expence of 
hot-houfes, and other confiderable expences,’? juft as wheat is raifed 
at the expence of dung, mi ich labour, and even feed corn, *‘ fhould 
yield their tythe in kind id,’ as corn pays its tythe in kind. ‘** J have 
not heard how many hot-houfes were pulled down on that occafion,’” 
and we have not heard, but believe not one was, becaufe Mr. Middle. 
ton would certainly have told us if one had been, and becaufe the 
raifers of pine.apples, &c. were too wordly-wife to throw away a 
pound fora penny. ‘ But a very exorbitant compofition was de- 
manded and received from the inhabitant in lieu of paying their tythes 


‘in kind.’? They had thus a fair alternative prefented to them, to 


pay in kind, or in compofition. They made their election. They 
preferred the compoiition. If tl en it was exorbitant, they had only 
themfelves to centure for the exorbitancy. But we may be very fure, 
that it was vot exorbitant ; fince thofe who were beft able to judge, 
the very inhabitants themfelves, preferred this to the payment of tythes 
in kind. Yet Mr. Middleton interpofes wildly between the parties, 
condemns the clergyman for his fhare of the bargain when he fhould 
condemn the inhabitants for theirs, and would have condemned him 
ten times more if he had done as the law authorized him to do, not 
ottered them a compofition, but taken the tythes in kind. Such a 
wretched Minos here prefumes to take the bench of juftice in the fhades 
of Erebus! 

“* Jonathan Tyers, Efq.’’? Mr. Middleton fubjoins from the bench, 
‘owas at the expence of making a hop-pla nf ratio: iat Denbys, (Surrey ). 
The Vicar refufed to compound on any reafonable terms,”’ that is 
reafonable 
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reafonable in the judgement of one party only, when a bargain like 
this requires the terms to be reafonable in the judgement of both parties, 
“¢ and infifted on taking the tythes in kind,’’? when the fact is, that 
Mr. Tyers, on theVicar’s refufal to take his offer, gave notice he would 
fet out his tythe, in kind, a¢tually fet them out without picking and 
by the tenth pole ; the Vicer therefore tefufed them, as infifting ‘* alfo 
to have them picked,’’ the law had even previoufly directed they 
foould be. A fuit in the court of Exchequer was litigated,’? @ /uit 
litigated, Mr. Middleton! “ and the decree geing againf? Mr. 
Tyers,”’ which proves demonftrably he was in the wrong, and the 
Vicar in the right; Mr. Tyers did what even Mr. Middleton is 
athamed to tell of him, and therefore very difhoneftly fuppreffed, ap- 
pealed to the Houfe of Lords againft the decree, and there had it con- 
Jirmed into another proof, another demonftration, how much the Vicar 
was in the right and Mr, Tyers in the wrong. Yet Mr. Middleton 
has the affurance and the temerity to produce this cafe as an act of op- 
preffion in a Clergyman ; when the two higheft courts in the kingdom 
concurred to fanction it, and when the oppreffion was evidently from 
Mr. Tyers himfelf = 8 the Vicar, Then Mr. Tyers, with the fame 
fpirit of oppreflivenefs continued, as we learn the fa¢t without the re. 
flection from Mr. Middleton, ‘* grubbed up his hops, fewed grafs. 
feeds, and made a pafture of the land. Thus was a produce of up. 
wards of thirty pounds an acre’’ in tythe to the Vicar, when Mr, 
Tyers aétually offered only twenty to him, and this Mr. Middleton 
has\called ‘¢ reafonable terms’’ before, when he now acknowledges it 
was merely fewo-thirds of the value, * reduced to three’? by the 
Kknavifh obftinacy of a man, who wanted to force twenty pounds upon 
the Vicar for thirty, who really forced him inco the E xchequer to gain 
his thirty, who again forced him into the Houfe of Lords, and who, at 
laft, to fpite the Vicar, to fpite the courts, to fpite the whole nation, 
facrificed more than three hundred a year to fave thirty. Such a tale 
from Mr. Middleton’s pen is not merely, 


An idiot’s tale told with found and fury, 

Signifying nothing ; 
but a@ually turns againft the teller, and bewrays the badnefs of his 
head to beas great as that of his heart. ‘The whole cafe was laid long 
fince before the public, and is in that very work, which Mr. Middleton 
cites in the next page, Burn’s Ecclefiaftical coe. From this I have 
corrected his account before. Nor need I to add any more, than that 
Mr. Tyers, I apprehend, was the man who firit formed the gardens of 
Vauxhall, and who, on having much rain in one or two fummers after 
he had opened them, exclaimed in a paroxy{m and frenzy of wicked- 
nefs againit God, ‘* That, had he himfelf been a hatrer, God, he 
believed, would have made men without heads to fpite him.’’ 

‘¢ The parifh of Hutton, in Effex,’? Mr. Middleton fubjoins in 
his impotent malice againft the Clergy, betraying the foulnets of his 
ftomach, and even feepping ont of Middlefex in order to diicharge it 
upon themy * was much occupied by the fuckling of calves. “The 
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Clergyman infifted on taking the tythes in kind,’’ or (as the writer 
really means,) taking the tythe of mé/é in kind, he having the tythe 
of the calves before. The inhabitants were willing to fet out ome. 
tenth of every meal’s milk,’’ when the law had a/qways ordered every 
tenth meal to be fet out, though the other (as Mr. Middleton avers) 
«« was the only means they had of continuing the fuckling bufinefs.’* 
The averment is not true. ‘* The fuckling bufinefs’? was and ts 
«« continued”’ all over the ifland, under a tythe of the tenth meal, or 
even of the two meals on the tenth day. But then one-tenth of every 
meal’s milk was more convenient for the knayifh farmer, becaufe the 
frequency of the meals, and the diminutivenefs of the quantity, dif- 
abled the Clergyman effectually from collecting the milk fo tyihed. 

And a tythe, impoflible to be colbetted, | is only the fhadow of a tythe, 
an appearance without a reality. This, however, would not con- 
tent the Parfon—no: he infifted on licting al/ the milk of every tenth 
day, though he muft know that it would ruin their fuckling fj ftem ;' 
when Mr. Micdleton muft know, that “ the fuckling fy ftem,”* as a 
ridiculoufly calls it, 2s carried on all over the kingdom under this very 
tythe at prefent. ‘The Rev. Dr. Bofworth, Rector of Tortworth in 
Gloucefterfhire, was compelled, by the opprefliyenefs of the late Lord 
Ducie, in putting the tenants to fet out their tythe-milk eve ery fy 5 
evening, a much fairer mode of tything than Mr. Middleton’s tenth of 
every meal! to fue them in the Exchequer. He there obtained a de- 
cree, that milk fhould be tythed for the tuture by the whole morning's 
and the whole evening’s meal on the tenth day. An appeal was made, 
as by Tyers before, to the Houfe of Lords ; and, as betore, the decree 
was confirmed ; this mode of tything milk none thus eftablithed finally 
for the whole kingdom, on February 2, 1779. ‘This determination 
the Clergy man of Hutton, in all prob: ibility, enews and demanded 
accordingly. ** They of courfe refitted ; the parties were feveral years 
at law ; and at laft,’’ the parishioners becoming aware what the decree 
would be, though Mr. Middieton has again fuppreffed a circumftance 
fo apparent upon his own narration, “* an unxreafonable compoftion was 
obtained from the farmers.’? So much is Mr. Middleton a traitor to 
his own purpofe, that he produces inftances of oppreflivenefs in the 
Clergy, which turn out even in his own narrative, to be defigns of 
oppreffivenefs from the laity, which were fan‘tioned by every appeal 
to the law, and which finally appear not even in his own account, to 
have ‘§ ruined,’’ to have injured flightly, to have affected at all, 
“ their fuckling fyftem.”’ 

Such are the reafonings by which Mr, Middleton has written againft 
taking tythes in kind, or taking any tythe at all, and on which the 
Monthly Reviewer has pronounced ao eulogium! The * clear and 
decided”? fentiments of the author, on examination, appear to be cloud 
ed over with confufednefs, to be balancing in uncertainty, to be even 
directed at laft againft the very caufe itfelf. ‘The reproaches peculiarly 
terminate in one, that nothing but the impotence of malice could con- 
fider as a reproach, that “* a Vicar of Batterfea’’ was ** ftimulated’’ 
by “ the /yece/s of thefe and the like cafes’ to take ** the tythes of 
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that parifh in kind,’’ to the injury of no man furely, as they were his 
own property ; but then this pra¢tice ** was continued for two or three 
years,’’. {till ro the injury of no man, either real in itfelf or pretended 
by our author, as the only wrong pretended by him is, that ‘ during 
this time nothing was more common,’’ ftartle not ye readers! ** than 
to meet his carts in the ftreets retailing his tythes, with a perfon in 
each vociferating, ‘come buy my afparagus, oh, rare cauliflowers.’ 

Such is the happy faure of Mr. Middleton, upon the poor Clergy ! 
How peculiarly happy then would he have been, could he have ferved 
the caufe of irreligton as well, to have laughed at the Duke of M. 
for felling the fith out of his ponds, becaufe he could not, we believe, 
keep them there from the hands of poachers. Had Mr. Middleton 
been a poacher, and as much a punfter as the late Mr. Thomas Warton, 
he would have pronounced him a /e//-f/ man. But let us turn from 
Mr. Middleton’s fatire to his reafoning. ‘This anecdote of the Vicar 
of Batterfea is the laft of ‘* the oppreffive cafes of tythes,’? which Mr. 
Middleton promifed us; and thows only, that the Vicar—took his 
own. Every one but Mr. Middleton will ‘forgive him this wrong.” 
And at the clofe of this Mr. Middleton adds, that “ a ecw inttances 
equally oppreflive as thefe,’’ only a few, and but egva/ly oppreilive ! 
when thete are only three for the whole county of Middiefex, and ove 
thrown in as a make. weight from the whole county of Effex; ‘‘ have 
happened in every county in England.’’. Had Mr. Middleton known 
this to be true, he would certainly have ranged into other counties, 
as he ranges into Fffex, to collect them. But the malice of the man 
is too ftrong for his intellect. ‘The point of the fhaft wounds only 
the weak hand, that would draw the bow.. His four cafes all unite 
to do honour to the Clergy, and to refle@ difgrace upon their abufer. 
‘This abufer then goes on to inveigh againt them, becaufe /ome 
Clergyman wanted to have tythes trom new inclofures ; and becaufe 
auotber was willing to take land inftead of tythes from another in- 
clofure. In both inftances the fcheme of an inclofure was given up, 
becaufe the former demand appeared unreafonable, and the latter was 
thought—unreafonable too; when inclofures are made every year in 
every part of the kingdom, upon the plan of tythes or the plan of 
lands given to the Clergy. The former fet of Mr. Middleton’s in. 
clofures was given up, ** rather than the land thould be fubjected to 
yield tythes in kind,’’ when, it muft already have yielded them, and 
would only yield them now in greater abundance. Nor does any 
equivalent appear, from Mr. Middleton, to have been offered the 
Clergy. So much does he p/ay booty with his own caufe! In the lat- 
ter, however, an equivalent would have been accepted by the Clergy- 
man, but was refufed by the laity ; becaufe he would have ‘* a par- 
ticular part of the commons, containing 300 acres, allotted to him in 
one piece, inclofed with a ditch, bank, and park paling, and main- 
tained in good repair for ever at the expence of the other perfons who 
had a right of common.’ ‘This requifition Mr. Middleton profcribes 
at once, as an *© or—reafonable requeft,’’ which * could not be 
complied with ;"? without pointing out how it was unreafonable - 
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evhy it was not to be complied with, by fhowing the comparative vas 
Jue of this portion of land with that of the tythés of the whole. Land 
taken in lieu of tythes, as Mr. Middleton very well knows, mutt be 
much more than the tenth of the whole david; becaufe the tithes are 
the tenth af the produce of the whole, and this produce muft make 
three rents or three and a half. But Mr. Middleton chofe to fupprefs 
ull this, in order to throw a cenfure upon the Clergy. Yet his very 
fuppreflion refutes his cenfure. Had the part demanded been too great 
for the whole he wvoz/d have fhown this at once, and proved the un- 
reafonablenefs by the vaftnels of the demand, comparatively with the 
quantity of land defigned to be inclofed and the quantity of tythes in- 
tended to be given up. But then he muft have prowed, arid founded 
his reproach upon realities ; whereas he chofe the eafier way to pro. 
ceed without proof, and to reproach without realities affigned. And 
he has thus fhown himfelf to every difcerning eye, once more a fhuf- 
fler in arguing, once more a traitor to his own purpofes. 

‘¢ For about 794 years after Chrift,’? adds Mr. Middleton, ven- 
turing in his rafhnets into the region of antiquarianifm, and hobblin 
on the rotten crutches of authority, ‘* tythes had no ettablifhment in 
this ifland ; and thex only over a fmall part of it, till about the year 
854, when they were extended to the reft of England.’ For this he 
refers to Burn, as Burn refers to Prideaux, and both of them are merely 
blind guides. ‘To prove they are fuch, I fhall produce only one paf- 
fage from our ancient records; and this will be fufficient of irfelf. 
Boniface Archbifhop of Mentz inGermany, but a native of our own 
ifland, who was born /o early as the year 670, teftifies Ty THES to have 
been paid by the Engh in his time. ** Lac, et lanam ovium,’’ he 
cries in a language that I ought to tranflate for the fake of Mr, 
Middleton, but it I did I fhould throw away my labour, I fear, as it 
would produce no convittidn (I think) upon a mind like Mr. Middle- 
ton’s, and as I muft after all fubjoin the original words; ‘ Chrifti 
oblationibus cotidianis ac Deciis Fidelium, fufcipiunt.’’ This he 
fays in an epiftle to Cuthbert Archbifhop of Canterbury, indireétly 
blaming him for fome diforders among the Clergy in England, who 
received their tythes but forgot their duty. ‘Tythes were paid, un. 


doubtedly, from the firftt eftablifhment of Chriftianity in the ifland. 


‘The nations of Chriftendom, indeed, all embraced the Chriftian reli- 
gion, all reverenced the Chriftian Clergy, and all made the Chriftian 
provifion for them, ‘They all paid tythes. And nota fingle nation 
of profelytes appears upon the face of the earth, but what acknow- 
ledged the allocation to be the antient eftablifhment of God; and re. 
ceived the appointment as a part of Chriftianity. (Whitaker’s Hift. 
of Manchefter, 11. Quarto. xi. 2. Pp. 438, 439-431). 

1 have fet the origin of tythes in this juft light, not for the fake of 
fuch men as Mr. Middleton, as I love not to break a fly upona wheel, 
but for the fake of the Prideauxes who pronounce without knowledge, 
and of the Burns who repeat wichout examination. But I mutt fpeedi- 
ly difmifSs Mr. Middleton, to confole himfelf for my chattifement of 
him in the foothing flatteries of the Monthly Reviewer; flatteries 
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equally without argument, without reafon, as his own affertions them. 
felves. Mr. Middleton sbus proceeds to prate and to prate againt 
tithes, without once reflecting that all his prate would be equally 
judicious againft rents, againft rates, againft taxes. ‘The land-tax 
fhould be particularly reprobated by him in this ridiculous ftrain of 


bearing very hard upon the land, as 
though laid on the fhoulders of the owner, yet fure to defcend upon 
thofe of the tenant, anc as ready to crufh the latter under its enormous 
weight. But the fact is, and Mr. Middleton muft have known it, 
that the land, which had formerly no tax, had always a tithe and a 
rent to pay ; that to take away the tithe in part or in whole would 
be only to enhance the rent ; and that under rent, tithe, or tax, rifing 
one upon the back of the other, agriculture is not difcouraged, and 
the farming tenants are rifing into opulence all over the kingdom. 

Yet the cuckoo goes on with the fame dull note, till he becomes 
hoarfe with the exertion, and cracks his voice with his efforts. 
s¢ Every pofible argument in favour of tythes upon land,” he ex. 
claims in a rage at laft, ‘ in exclufion of houfes and other property, § 
“ is infupportable,”’ ‘Thus all tythe is to be fwept away from /and, | 
by the gigantic arm of this violent Drawcanfir. Every ‘* argument’’ 
for tything /and, even every ‘* poffible’? argument for it, is ** in- 
fupportable”’ in itfelf ; unlefs ‘* houfes and other property’’ are tythed 
too. There zs a tythe upon * other property’’ befide land, which 
had always been accuftomed to be paid, and which was fanétioned by 
an exprefs law, the 2d and 3d of Edward VI. cap. 13. the tythe of 
perfonal gains ; but it was found fo difficult to be colleéted as_ the 
payers came to lofe fight of principle, that it is now abandoned en- 
tirely. There is yet, however, a tythe upon ** houfes’? in London 
and fome other towns, of which Mr. Middleton feems to be wholly 
ignorant. But fuch a tythe as this is fuitable only to towns, becaule 
there is no land to be tythed ; and, as the towns can bear no propor. 
tion io the lands of the kingdom, land mutt ftill be tythed in general 
or no provifion be made for the minifterie of religion, Yet ‘ why 
tax the land to build churches,’’ he perfifts in exclaiming when he has 
forgotten his note entirely, and means not ‘* building’’ but exdow. 
sug churches. ‘* Why’? then ‘¢ tax the land for endowing churches ?” 
Why tax ‘ houfes,’’ why tax ‘ other property ?”’ Such queftions 
are the very impertinence of folly. Yet he continues the impertinence 
with the folly. ‘ Does the land go to them ?’”’? What this queftion 
means, I pretend not to underftand. ‘* Is it benefitted by them?” 
Here we fee a faint glimmer of a meaning. But in the fame ftrain, in 
order to expofe it more thoroughly, let me afk, ‘* Why tax the land 
to raife money for the King, does the land go to the King, is it bene. 
fitted by the King?” Yet the grin of folly is fo broad here, that no 
imitation can diftort the face into worfe than it wears. *‘ There is not, 
nor can there be, any connexion whatever between the Jand and the 
church.” In fuch a ftyle is Mr. Middleton raving, from a mad- 
man’s fancy of fome neceffary congruity exifting between th 
@bject that fs taxed and the object that receives the tax. ¥ 
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he is applauded for all his ravings, by his brother of the Monthly 
Review. i 

Nancifcetur enim pretium nomengue poeta, 

St tribus Anticyris caput infanabile nunquam 

Tonfor: Licino commiferit. 


Religion, ina word,’’ as he perfifts in ufing many words, ig 

a mere perfoxal concerns and of courfe every poflible expence relative 
to it ought to be defrayed by a perfonal tax; without reference to any 
articular fpecies of property.’’ This is the very dathos of Frenca 

atheifm, to which Mr. Middleton has been long tending, and ia 
which he is fairly plunged at laft. Thofe renegadoes from Chriftianity, 
thofe defiers of their God, faidy exa@tly with Mr. Middleton, that 
*¢ religion is a mere per/onal concern ;”? and then added, with a cone. 
fiftency which Mr. Middleton dares not yet avow, thac therefore 
thofe, who chofe to have any perfonal concern with it, muft pay pers 
fonally for it. Such, undoubtedly, would be the refult among the 
ir-religious, the profligate, the atheiftical of every nation, if the 
State did not for its own fecurity, as well as in reverence to motives 
infinitely higher ftill, take cafe to keep up a formal eftablifhment for 
religious offices, and to make a proper provifion for the officiators in 
them, By what kind of tax this provifion is to be made, evett God 
himfelf has pointed out in his aeconomy for the Jewith priefthood ; 
and all the nations of Chriftendom have adopted his ceconomy for 
the Chriftian. They have have tythed the land generally, becaufe 
the produce of the land is moft neceflary to the fever of man, is 
therefore moft permanent in its continuance, ar-d is moft eafy to be 
collected by the Clergyman. But for thefe very reafons, fuch ravers 
as Mr. Middleton and the Reviewer condemn the tythe, and in the 
eccentricity of their ravings produce metaphyfical reafons, to fhow 
there is no congruity between religion and land, between land and a 
church, and (as they fhould have added) between a perfon and a Prieft, 
For Mr. Middleton, who would jut now have had the tythe a merely 
perfonal one for the Prieft, now finds, in the violence of his paroxyfm, 
that even this would be abfurd. Indeed ‘* a greater abfurdity can 
hardly be found,” he now tells us, determining to out-herod Herod 
himfelf ‘* than to tax land, houfes’”? which he wanted above to be 
tythed with land, ‘* money” which would certainly be a per/onal tax, 
** flock in trade” which would equally be a per/onal tax, ‘ merchan- 
dize” which would be equally perfonal, ‘ thipping”’ which as private 
property would he equally per/onal with all, &c. * for the fupport of 
the church.” ‘Thus nothing is to be taxed for the fupport of religion, 
not perfonalty, not houfés, not land, becaufe land, houfes, and per- 
fonalty have no metaphyfical relation to religion 








O ego lawvus, 
Qui purgo bilem fub verni temporis boram f 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata, 


Mr. Middleton, in faét, had fixed his mind upon the improvement 
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of agriculture. ‘This object he had contemplated with fo much fonde 
nefs and fancy, that it became at laft the only predominating one of 
his mind. ‘The idea gradually ufurped upon his mental powers, and 
ercéted a tyranny there on the ruin of them all. ‘This tyranny was 
fo abfolute in his knight-errantery over his reafon, that he {allied 
forth to encounter windmills for giants, and now appears before us 
with his Sancho-Panca attending in the Monthly Review.  ‘Tithes 
were his windmills and his giants. Thofe he refolved to encounter, 
though he broke through all the fences of property to do fo ;_ fences, 
indeed, fet up with Chriftianity itfelf in this and every ftate ; fences, 
therefore, more ancient than thofe of any other property in the State ; 
even facred in themfelves ; and requifite to be kept up if we mean to 
keep up Chriftianity itfelf; though he muft have known, if he ever 
thought at all, that the tythes, when loi to the Clergyman, would 
be found by the land-owner, and increafe the reat ; though he mutt 
alfo have feen, unlefs he is ftone-blind, that the lands freed from 
tythes are not one iota, one atom better cultivated than the lands 
which pay tythe ; are even cultivated worfe than thefe, as Jaical tythes 
are always fet at a dearer rate than clerical, and lands tithe-free al. 
ways pay more in rent than they would save paid for tithe. 
I have faid all this upon the fubje€ of tythe, becaufe I with to re- 
refs that petulance of folly, that conceitednefs of ignorance, which 
is leading us ftep by ftep along the down-hill road of the French Re. 
volution, and will certainly (if not checked in time) precipitate us 
into all the unfathomable abyfs of French miferies. We fee the fame 
fteps now taken, as were taken by the Middletons of France. We 
fee the fame meafures now purfued, as were purfued by the Reviewers 
or Pamphleteers of France. And, if we are not upon our guard 
againft both, we deferve to fuffer all the horrible calamities that France 
has been for fo many years fuffering. I have here contributed my aid, 
in dafhing my gauntlet againft the face of men, reviewers or land. 
furveyors, who are naturally infignificant in themfelves, who appear 
peculiarly infignificant when oppofed firmly, and who can never be- 
come formidable but from our negligence or our cowardice. 


April 7, 1800. RUMON. 


Art. XLI. Carmen Seculare for the Year 1800. By Henry 
James Pye. Poet Laureat. gto. Wright. 


IT has often been our fate to expofe the baneful do€trines and 
infidious machinations of the Jacobin Reviewers. We conceive 
it our duty alfo, as guardians of literature, to defend genius from 
perlecution. ‘The Critical Review of lait month has attacked the 
re{pettable and learned author of the work before us with great 
alperity, but as he has the honour of enjoying a poft under a Mo 
narchical form of government it is eafy to account for the {plenetic 
hoitility of a Jacobin Critic. ‘The Reviewer begins his remarks 
upon Mr. Pye’s Ode, with an obfervation that at once fhews the 


cloven foot of malignant democracy, He eblerves that Annual 
Odes 
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Pye’s Carmen Seculare for the Year 180. ror 


Odes ‘* are fecured by their brevity and their infignificance from 

ublic criticifm.”” But why muft they neceffarily be brief or in- 
fignificant ? It is furely in the power of genius to expand the fub- 
ject, and to treat that fubje& in fuch a way as to render it intereft- 
ing and important. This truth would, we doubt not, be readily 
acknowledged if an Annual Ode were dedicated to the Genius of 
Democracy. Though the critic acknowledges that the poet ** more 
deferves to be pitied for labouring at {uch tafk-work than to be cen- 
fured if it fhould be poorly performed ;”’ yet the compofition before 
him cannot efcape the rancour of his condemnation. One dif- 
covery, however, the critic makes of which we leave him to the full 
credit: he fagacioufly obferves, that an “ everlafting marble monu- 
ment cannot be made of * drick and mortar.’’ But to the Ode. 
The Critical Reviewers’ firft objeétion is to thé¢ image of “ the 
Stream of Time,” and no wonder, for his own labours are never 
likely to float along that ftream, but to fink into the gulph of ob- 
livion, The next objection is to the ule of the word and, inftead 
of the article the 


InceiTant down the f{tream of time, 
And days, and years, and ages roll. 


This objection is fo trifling that we fhall permit him to enjoy 
the benefit of it. The four firft ftanzas of the Ode our critic re- 
duces to common-place. But though there may be nothing ver 
novel in thofe f{tanzas, yet they are truths interefting to ren. hh f 
and they are expre{led with poetical energy. To the fifth ftanza 
the critic writes an explanatory note, and is doubtful whether 
“the Royal Maid and ElfinKnight” are the Una and Sr. Grorce 
of Spencer, though the following ftanza, confining the fcene to 
Britain, fully removes all doubt upon the fubjett. The feventh, 
eighth, and ninth ftanzas, according to our critic, * lead to no- 
thing,’’ though he confeffes in the next fentence he {hall fail down 
** the ftream of time with fewer interruptions.” Surely, then, he 
muft have been interrupted by fomething. ‘The truth is, that the 
ftanzas which he treats as wholly infignificant touch upon the pro- 
greflive glory of Britain, and pay a fuitable compliment to our pre- 
{ent virtuous Monarch, predi¢ting future {cenes of glory, with an 
allufion to Gallic fhame. Confidering the nature of thele ftauzas it 
is fome mark of liberality in our critic to deem them nothing, for, 
being an Apoftle of Jacobiniim, we might rather expeét that he 
would either have pronounced them ad/olute nonfenfe, or have ftig- 
matized them as marks of Court-fycophancy, and a mean devotion to 
a crazy old Conftitution, far beneath *, the glorious edifice” railed by 
the Revolutionary Regicides of France. The following ftanzas to 
the fifteenth, our critic pafles over with frigid indifference, becaule 
they recount the vitories of Britain over France and her Allies, 
and the fuppreffion of the rebellion in Scotland, juft obferving, 
that Jine and divine rhyme well. It was not to be expected that he 
would dwell with any fatisfa€tion on fuch topics, and, therefore, we 
excule his torpid brevity. Wonderful to fay he pronounces the 
H 3 fifteenth 
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fifteenth ftanza * good, and its conclufions forcible and fortunate,” 
We fhould have conceived that our critic admired this ftanza be- 
caufe it records the death ¢ a King, if the conclufion did not 
announce his prefent Majefty’s acceflion. He fees nothing very 
- objeétionable in the progreis of the Ode till he comes to the twen- 
tiech and twenty-firft ftanzas, 


XX. 

‘* Proud o’er the heaving {urges of the deep, 

See the tall fhip in ftate majettic ride ! 

Wide fpread her {welling fails in ample fweep, 

Dread roas the thunder from her lofty fide ; 

Awiul the looms, the terror of the main, 

And billows rage, and tempefis howl in vain— 

Yet in the planks unheeded, day by day, 

Works the infidious worm his fubtle way ; 

The puny malice of an infe¢t train 

Deftroys what mountain waves, and winds, affail in yain, 
X XI. 
Fell Sedition’s rancorous race, 
Treachery, with ferpent eye, 
Sophiftry, whofe guileful tongue, 
Pleads the {pecious caufe of wrong, 
Envy, with her gorgon face, 
And {mooth hypocrify ; 
Thefe dire fiends united bore 
Their poifon to the Atlantic fhore ; 
All, with filent hate impreis’d, 

The offspring lur’d from the fond mriher’s breaft.— 
Betray’d, deceiv’d, the though: lels brood, 
Rear’d, like the pelican, wit! parent blood, 

Turn their wild vengeance ‘gainft Britannia’s heart, 

And aim, with fatal rage, the parricida] dart.” 


Tn thefe ftanzas it is contended by our Critic, that the American 
Revolution is ‘* falfely defcribed,”’ He docs not, however, fhew ug 
where the falfehood hes. The truth, howeyer, is, that certain am- 
bitious men in America were encouraged, by dilcontented fpirits in 
this country, to excite a revolt againft its parent ftate, though, 
doubtlefs, fome of the fupporters of American revolt had the wel- 
fare of the colonies at heart, and might, upon principle, oppole 
what they contidered as the ynconititutional encroachments of 
Great Britain, The reft of the poem, turning upon the triumphs 
of Great Britain in the preient war, affords our Critic an opportu. 
nity of venting a hackneyed fatire again{t the evils of war, without 
any confideration of the neceflity of that war, and the multiplied 
aggreflions of our enemy. The paffages in the Ode relative to Egypt 
he fays, fhew that * Mr. Pye chooles io triumph by land as well 
as by fea,’’ and the poet is reminded of the fable of the Frog and the 
Ox, with a remark that no pufing could {well one toe the {ize of the 
ether, What this remark fignihes we know not, for the plain fast 
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is, that by Britifh valour at the fiege of Acra, the renowned plun- 
derer of nations, Bonaparte, with a great fuperiority of numbers, 
was obliged to retire defeated and degraded. Here the Critic con- 
cludes his remarks upon the Ode, but in his laft paragraph kindly 
informs the author how he might have made a better compotit:on, 
Marry how! why, by adverting to the dilcoveries of Science, 
inftead of exhorting his countrymen to deeds of valour, and inciting 
them, by the example of their glorious anceftors, to exert themfelves 
in defence of their country, The difcoveries of {cience, and the 
names of the diftinguifhed men to whom mankind are indebted for 
thofe difcoveries, become a period of tranquillity, ‘ but when the 
blaft of war blows in our ears,” it is the duty of the national poet to 
rouze his countrymen into a vindication of their nghts and enjoy- 
ments, again{ft a prelumptuous and imperious foe, who wants to de- 

rive them of every thing dear to mankin!. our Critic cannot 
conclude without a contemptible {neer at Mr, Pye’s loyalty, in- 
finuating that he introduced Astronomy for no purpole but to 
mention the Georgium Sidus. By this time our readers muft be 
fully fenfible of the malignant dilpofition, as well as folly, of the 
Critical Reviewer, and that it is probable Mr. Pye would have been 
as wantonly prailied as he is now malevoleutly cenfured, if his mufe 
had employed juft the fame rate of genius in f{upport of republican 
France as fhe has difplayed in celebrating the glory of monarchical 
Britain, 

Having already devoted fo much to the dete&ion of malignant 
mifreprefentation, it is only necetlary that we fhould add a few lines 
upon the Ode itfelf, It is obvioufly written upon the model of 
Gray’s Baxp, and his Ode upon the Progreis of Poetry. Mr, 
Pye has warmed his imagination by the fire of that admired Poet, 
and in fome paflages has fhewn a degree of {pirit and vigour that 
might ftand a comparifon with the boldeft flights of his celebrated 
archetype, We have not room for extraéts, but refer onr readers 
to the Ode, which they will, doubtlefs, read with much pleafure, 
and from which we hope they will derive additional motives to 
animate their loyalty and patriotifm, 


Art. XLII, The Hiffory of Devonfoire. In Three Volumes, Folio, 
By the Reverend R. Polwhele, 


(Continued from vp. 476. Vol, lil.) 


HAVING accompanied Mr. Polwhele through the Natural 
Hiftory of Devonfhire, we promifed to attend him through the 
Hiltory of Man, in that county, from the firft fettlements in Britain 
to the prefent time, 

We hall new endeavour to perform our promife, as far as the 
volumes before us will permit; and we fincerely with, that the 
chafm in the work, which we fhall foon have occafion to notice, may 
be filled up to the fatisfa€tion of the public, 

The remaining part of the firft volume is comprifed in one chapter, 

H 4 divided 
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divided into eleven feétions. 
tith Antiquities of Devonfhire. 
Here terminate (1 print) our author’s Antiquarian Refearches. 
But, in turning over the table of contents, we find, that Mr. P. has 
(:2 manufcripts) entered diffulely into the Difcuffion ‘of Roman, Saxon, 
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In this Chapter, are treated the Bris: 


Norman, and Danith Antiquities ; and drawn up an outline of the 
Hiftory of England, as far 2s it relates to Devonshire, from the Nor- 
man period to the prefent reign. 

The table of contents, prefixed to the book, conveys a diftinét idea, 
not only of what Mr. Polwhele has already publifhed, but of what 
he intends to bring forward, in order to complete the firft volume ; 
and we have feldom feen a 4:/] of sare, that offers fo rich a treat to 
the Aifterical epicure. It comprizes every thing that can intereft the 
judgement or the feelings, refpecting the country and its inhabitants, 
The view is moft copious and comprehenfive, but, from the fpeci- 
mens which we have already had of the author’s ability, we have not 
a doubt, but that he will fill up the bold outline, which he has 
fketched out for himfelf, in amaiterly ftyle. 

The fecond volume confifts of a view of the diocefe, and a parochial 
furvey of the archdeaoonry of Exeter. Jn what manner, Mr, P. has 

rformed his part, in this divifion of the work, may be determi ined 
a the larye excerpt, which we made a” our Review o! Mr, Gilpin’s 
Obfervations on Pictwefque Beauty. * 


To perfect the hittgrical fabrick, there yet remains one volume ; 


which will coniift of a parochial furvey of the archdeacounries of Batn. 


ftaple and Totnes, 

Having thus opened to our readers a profpeét of the whole compe- 
fition, we intend to abridge (in three fhort articles) the critiques 
which the publifhed parts of ic have drawn from the different Rey 
viewers. 

In our next article, we fhall detach from the Critical Reviews 
thofe abufive paflages relative to the Natural Hiftory ; in which im- 
pertinence and flippancy are exceeded only by a mott rancorous fpirit 5 
and which, from our numerous and extenfive connections, we have 
authority to fay, are confidered by men of learning, tafte, and can. 
dour, as irreparably difgtaceful to that corrupted journal, g 

With thefe pages, we thall contratt the fentiments of the Monthly 
Review, the Britifh Critic, and the Eutopean Magarine. 

Purfuing the fame plan (in our two concluding articles) with refpe& 
to the antiquities, and the parochial hiftory, we fhall fufficiently ex- 
pofe to contempt and deteftation, that vulgar jealoufy, perfonal 
animofity, and lying fpirit, which actuate the hypercritics before us. 


(To be continued.) 





* See in our Review, for March 1800, p. 260, Mr. Polw helets 
defcriptions of Powderham and Mamhead, as compared with Mr. 


Gilpin’s, 
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NECKOLOGY, 
, : MALLET DU PAN. 
' f SECURUS MORITUR, QUI SCIT SE MORTE RENASC1I; 
4 NON EA MORS DICI, SED NOVA VITA, POTEST. 
. R. MALLET DU PAN departed this life, in the fifty -firtt 3 
. year of his age, at the houfe of his friead, the Count pe Latiy- i. 


§ ToLENDAL, in Ormond-place, Richmond, about noon, on Saturday ¥ 
the roth of May. From his firft arrival in England, in the fummer ‘ 


. 


ee — eS 
2h ald 


of 1798, his health had been in a very indifferent ftate ; towards the § 
m clofe of the laft year, ftrong fymptoms of confumption appeared, and { 


. 
+ 


} 


the want of that mental relaxation, which the dire¢tion of a periodi. & 


C \ 

; cal publication almoft neceflarily precludes, unqueftionably accelerated 
the moment of his diffolution. The effeét of intenfe and uninter- 

rupted application to literary purfuits on the health can only be ap- J 

S \ ‘ . . : 

‘ preciated by literary men. Pp: 

; a = For fome weeks, previous to his death, the family of Mr. Maturr § 


had loft all hopes of preferving his life; though his feelings for the 
; a objects of his fondeft affections led him to encourage in them thofe 
expectations which he was far from entertaining himfelf. In this 


> M@ trying fituation, his conduct was exemplary ; the ferenity of his mind a 
; difplayed the ftrength of his underftanding, the purity of his con. ¥ 
. fcience, and the firmnefs of his faith, One only concern feemed to | 
: give a momentary interruption to that Chriitian refignation which 
‘ gf marked the clofe of his exiftence ; the thought of leaving his family @ 
; expofed to poverty and want. ‘This care being removed, his refig- ¥ 
e 


nation became perfect, and he was anxious to ftrengthen it, during 


«24 


the three laft days of his life, by an attentive perufal of the Sermons 
2 of Romilly on that fubjeét, and on the Immortality of the Soul. He J 
@ had lived without vice, and he died without pain. Let the exlight- 


> 2 


t ened patriots of Germany and France, who vainly boaft of the per. 

1 MB fecaibiliry of man to be derived from an adherence to the tenets of their J 

| philofophy, contemplate the contraft between the death of their @ 
mighty heroes, the fathers and founders of their fect, the Vorrarres 

1 and the D’ALemBerts, and the death of this good Chriftian, who § 

‘ rejected their do¢trines with difdain, and relied whelly for confola- § 

* tion and immortality on the pure Gofpel of Chrift, which they re- 
viled, derided, and blafphemed. The former, in their laft moments, 

‘ had terror and difmay on their countenances, blafphemy and curfes on 


teir lips, and agony and defpaig in heir hearts. The vanity which had : 
fopported “ 
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fupported them through life forfook chem in death; they looked o: 
the paft with fear, on the future with horror. Not fo, the latter; 
his face was tranquil and ferene; his lips breathed charity to mes 
and gratitude to God ; his heart was the feat of confidence and peace ; 
the integrity and piety of his life upheld him in death ; and the fatis- 
faction which he derived from the contemplation of the paft invigo- 
rated his hopes of the future. Here is a practical illuftration of the 
different fruits of philofophifm, and Christianity ; of the difierc, 
jig rewards which, even in ¢/rs life, await the monfter who would pro 
i ly crnfe, and the Chriftian who humbly adores, his Redcemer.—L 
the Wienanps and the Ficures refleét and tremble, or, ere it be ic: 
ar - late, repent and retract! 
The political productions of Mr. Mauer pu Pan are too wel’. 


cep ie sane 


known throughout Europe, to require either analyfis or eulogy froir 


us; fuffice it to fay, that their uniform object and tendency were, to 


Sef 


extirpate Jacobinifm, to fupport focial order, to uphold legitimai 

nftitutions, to defend national rights, and to preferve public and pri. 

| vate property. In all fituations and circumftances of life, he was th 
Ba intrepid champion of religion and truth. In their caufe he called fort. 
4 all the affections of his heart, and all the energies of his mind. Nev« 


was he the parafite of power, nor the pander of party ; never did he 
fell his talents to a Court, nor proftitute them to a faction. He in- 

variably preferved the native integrity of his mind, pure and uncon. 
raminated. Hence the refpect and attention which his writings ob. 
ined and deferved, even from thofe who could not accede to th 
uftice and propricty of all his pofitions. 

Mr. Matter pu Pan was defcended from an ancient and refpec- 
able Swifs family, who had given many worthy magiftrates to th 
epublic of Geneva, and many able writers to the Republic of Letters. 
‘is literary career was begun at an early period of his life ; and in 
783, he yielded to the prefling folicitations he had received fro: 
aris, to undertake the political department of a celebrated periodica 
wblication, entitled, La Mercure de France, the circulation ef which 
xceeded every thing of which, 1n this country, we have any idea. 
8ut before he embarked in this concern, he made an exprefs ftipula- 
ion, that his writings, fo long as they obferved that refpect for the 
overnment which he had, in no inftance, violated, fhould not be fub. 

jected to thofe arbitrary reftrictions which were too frequently im. 
voted on publications in themfelves innocuous, while others, which. 
called for the moft rigorous reftraints, were fuffered to pafs with im I; 


punt, 
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Bpunity. The comuition was accepted, but, unfortunately, not ob. § cB | 
ferved; 2 Matter had, not unfrequently, the mortification : a al 
to find ci: .or profcribe what another had approved. He ftrongly § | A ; é 

B reprobaicd che interpofition of the French in the affairs of Holland, ® Bele e 


mat ‘uc memorable epoch of 1787; and his writings, though moderate 
and circumf{peét, necetlarily bore the complexion of his mind. This { 
q rendered his fituation uncomfortable ; but though he was prevented g 
S from faying all that he thought, he diMained to advance a fentiment 
Py that did nor {pring from his heart. ‘The difguit which he could not 





. . f i : 
@ fail to experience at fuch an isnpolitic exertion of power, had not the Ae 
A{malle(t influence on his conduct, at the dreadful epoch of the revolu- rag 
ation; when Europe faw this formidable writer, born a republican, f ‘yf 



















ibrought up in the Protetiant faith, and having, at one period of his # 
Wiife, lived jn habits of iriendfhip and intimacy, with Voirarrg,§ 









aitand forth the firm intrepid champion of the lawfal monarchy of} 
France, and of the rights of the Roman Catholie Church, and the | 


We ¢ 


ee 
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determined enemy of thofe f-ofelefs and deitructive principles which 
M Voltaire and his affociates !..4 broached, and which his infatuated 


a 


<a 





Roses 
= 





@ difciples now endeavoured to «luce to practice. Amidft the threats 
fof an infuriate and mifguided populace, and, in more inftances then 


Prt a Agha 


= 


~~, 


fone, expofed to great perfonal danger, he boldly promulgated his falu- & 
tary doctrines, fteered clear of the prejudices of party, and defended & 
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Bi the people againft their own infanity. Louris rue SIxTEENTH ap- 


hohe i 3 
ore nce 


A pieciated his fervices, rewarded him with his confidence, and entrufted 
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him with a fpecial commiffion to Germany. When the monarchy was 


i buried in the gulph of Jacobinifm, Mr. Maver efcaped from France, 
with his family, firft to Switzerland, and afterwards to Germany. 
From the former, his native country, then at peace with France, he 
was expelled by the tyrannical mandate of Bonaparte. During his 
refidence in Germany he carried on a corre{pondence with fome of the 
firft public chara¢ters in the empire, and, for a confiderable time, regu- 
larly wrote to the Emperor himfelf, at his particular defire. In the 
fummer of 1798, he came to this country, deitined to be his laft 


ifylum. 
He was buried in the New-Church-yard at Richmond, on Thurf. 
day the 15th of May. Many perfons of great refpectability and of 


different countries, attended to pay the aft fad tribute of refpeet to 
the memory of a man who was entitled to the gratitude of Europe. ‘The 
funeral proceffion left Ormond Place, at half paft one. Eight eccle. 
fiaftics preceded. the body. The pall-bearers were Lord Suer¥ietp 
and the Prince pe Porx, formeriy captain of the body-guards to 
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Lovis the XVth; Mr. Facer, Grefer to the States Getieral of 
the United Provinces, and the Right Honorable Mr. Trevor, for. 
merly the Britifh Envoy Extraordinary and Minifter Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Turin; Sir John Macrnerson and Mr. Whithe} 
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; Keene, members of the Houfe of Commons ; the Count de Lally. 
mf ovenpac and Mr. Matouer, both Deputies to the States General 
g of France in 1789, and both diftinguifhed as well for their fpeeches 
as publications in defence of the Monarchy. The eldeft fon of Mr. 
#Marrer pu Pan, and Mr. Ricaup were the chief mourner, 
They were followed by two rows of Swifs and Genevefe ; and bj 
a confiderable number of Englifh and French gentlemen, among th 
a former of whom we recognized, Mr. Baror Masrres, Mr. Job 
aseres, Mr. Granville Penn, Mr. Ryper, Mr. Reeves, 
iMr, Bowxres, Mr. John Girrorp, Mr. Crarx, Mr. Frint; 
Bathe Rev. Meflicurs Sparrow, Wotrasron, and Young; 
and, among the latter, the Marquis pz Tauisy, the Chevalier Charles 
® pe Trvisy, andthe Baron pe Gitiiers. Several Swifs gentlemen 
Mohave declared their intention of ere€ting a fimple monument over th 
f grave of their celebrated and virtuous countryman. 
M. Matuert pu Pan has left a widow and five children, who fub- 
i fifted entirely on the fruits of his labours ; for, unhappily, he loft all Mj] 
Mm his property by the revolution, together with his library, and afi® 
B valuable colle&tion of manufcripts, among which was a work nearly : 
i finifhed on the political Scate of France and of Europe previous to the 
B revolution. Ourminiflers, with a generofity that reflects the higheft 
B honour on them, becaufe it is perfectly difinterefled, have promifed to 

b fettle a fmall annuity on Madame Marre, part of which is to de- 
& fcend to her daughters. And the fon, who was educated in England, 
fe has been appointed to the fituation of a clerk in the office of the Au. 

B ditors of Accompts. Meanwhile a fubfcription has been opened by 


fome of the firft chara¢ters in the kingdom, in order to fupply this 
Mt unfortunate and interefling family with the means of removing exifting 
incumbrances, and of providing for immediate wants.—Subfcriptions 
are received by Mefs. Devaynes, Puall-Mall; Drummonps, 
is Charing Crofs: and Pucer and Barnsripce, Warwick-Lane, 

t We truft, that a complete collection of the works of Mr. Maurer 
pu Pan, with fome account of his life, will hereafter be publ thed. 
They are calculated to outlive the prefent age, and to afford in- 






ftruction to pofterity. 
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THE PNEUMATIC REVELLERS. 


AN ECLOGUE, 


« —__-Tyifles, light as air, 
Are to the Theori/? confirmations ftrong 


Some Preliminary Obfervations. 


MONG the variety of philofophical improvements, that dif- 
A. tinguifh the e'ghteenth century, a few of the difcoveries in 
Aérology, “have a juft claim to our admiration. But the dexterity 
with which airs are made fubfervient to medical purpofes, is, really, 
a matter of aftonithment. Dr. Beddoes has lately applied the Gas 
of Dr. Prieftley—the dephlogifticated nitrous Gas—to the ufes ot 
medicine: and the fuccefs of this experiment, is fuch as might 
have been expected from a man who has advanced, in bis {cien- 
tific refearches, with an unparalleled velocity ; and who, leaving 
all his contemporaries behind him, has thewn, how far a phi- 
lofopher may be carried by the force of a flaming imagination. 
That Dr. B. hath ‘ contributed tovretard the progreis of * aéro 
medical fcience;” is the cry of thofe only, who feel their inea- 
pacity to follow him in his Cgreer, “ per /iquidum athera,” atte to 
prefer rational inveftigations to fanciful theories—a dull experi- 
ment to a fplendid hypothefis. From the “ Medical Pneumatic 
Inftitution” of Dr. Beddoes, will probable flow the moft fubfian- 
tial benefits to mankind +. In confequence of their intimacy with 
airs, our modern fages have promifed “ great things: but Dr. B. 
promiles greater f{till. Dr. Darwin thinks}, that. from our Pneu- 
matic acquirements or accomplifhments, we fhall toon be able to 
regulate the winds of Heaven, and the waves of the fea—to ride 
in the whirlwind and dirett the ftorm!” Yet the attempt to fub- 
jugate the Hellefpont was accounted no lefs than madnefs in 
Xerxes. 
And even in an Englifh monarch, (apt as he was to give him 
felf airs) the poor effort to check a wave or two, was decined pre- 





* See Efflays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter. Pp. 252. 

+ See his “ Notice of fome Obtervations made at the Medical 
Pneumatic inftitution.”” 1799. 

$ With re¥pect to the wind, Dr, Darwin fays: ‘ we hope thot 

this, or foine future, age will learn how to govern or dome Mticate 
a montle:, which might be rendered of tuch important fervice t 
mankind.” Botanic Garden, Vol. |. rp. oO. 3d edit. And, as to the 
fea, he fays : “ Itis probable, in another half century, it nay be fater 
to travel under the ocean than over it, fince Dy. Prieiley’ $ ditec vory 
of procuring pure air in fuch great «abundance from the calevs oF 
metals.” Pp. 190. 
fumptuous 
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fumptuous. So great is the fuperiority of the moderns to the ane 
cients—fo firiking are the advances of man—fo rapid his ftrides, 
at this illuminated era, towards the perfection of his nature ! 

In the mean time, Mr, Godwin maintain., that we may put 
off death to as late a period, as we pleafe, by means, to be fure, 
of the vial air; th ugh the philofopher does not fo exprefs him- 
felf. Dr. B s, however, combining in his own great and 
comprehenfive mind, the theones of Darwin and of Godwin; and 
applying his dephlogifticated nitrous Gas to the purpofes of both 
thefe philofophers, profeffes his ability to turn us all into amphi- 
bious creatures (as fome think, a little out of his own element)— 
to repair the breaches in our conftitutions, whether we have fuf- 
fered from time or intemperance—to fubdue dileafe and pain—to 
renovate in the aged, every fource of pleafure, and even on earth, 
to render man immortal. “ We thall be fadly difappointed (fays 
Dr. B. in the little tra@ to which I have juft referred my readers) 
if the Gas do not fometimes prove the moft delicious of luxuries, as 
well as the moft falutary of remedics.—That natural or forced 
decay may be repaired, and the faculty of pleafurable fenfation 
renovated, is no longer a mere conjecture, fupported by loofe ana- 
logies —We fee the ftrongeft probabilities daily accumulating in 





favour of the opinion. "The do@or thus defcribes the effeéts of 
this Gas, on feveral of his friends. 
The “* Rev. R rB p felt exhilarated, and was 





compelled to laugh, not by any ludicrous idea, but by an impulle 
tmconneéted with thought, latitude, and languor through the day 
afterwards.” 

«“ Mrs. BH », the children’s friend. At firft, pleafurable 
fenfations, occafioning involuntary la >. ary fome momentary 
faintnefs, afterwards. We now underttand the regulation of the 
dofe fo as, perhaps, to be able to remove Mr. B——d’s languor, 
and to give Mrs. B. the pleafure, without the tranfitory faint- 
ne{s.” 

« Mr. R tr S$ y could not diltinguith between the firft 
effets, and an apprehenfion of whi h he was unable to diveft 
himfelf. His firft definite fenfations were a fullnefS and dizzinefs 
in the head, fuch as to induce fear of falling. ‘Uhis was fueceeded 
by a laugh which was involuntary but highly pleafurable, accom- 
panied with a peculiar thrilling in the extremities,—a fenfation per- 
fectly new and del ghttul. He imagined that his tafte and fmell 
were more acute, and is certain that he felt unufually ftrong and 
cheerful. He has peetically remarked, that he fuppofes the atmof- 
phere of the highett of all poffible Heavens, to be compofed of this 
Gas.” 

To De. B———s, himfelf, on trying the etfects of the Gas, 
the firit fenfations had nothing unpleaiant; the fucceeding were 
agreeable beyond conception. He feemed to himfelf, at the time, 
to be bathed, all over, with a bucket full of good humour. A 
con ‘ant fine glow, which affects the ftomach, led him, one day 
to take an inconvenient portion of food, and to try the air, — 
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wards. It very foon removed the fenfe of diftention. Under a cer- 
tain adminifiration of the Gas, he thinks, fleep might, pothbly, be 
difpenfed with, His morning alertnets equals that of a healthy 
boy. Such ftores of health and pleafure, has Dr. B. in referve tor 
his fellow creatures ! 

And fo wild is my wonder, fo intenfe my gratitude, in the con- 
templation of a philofopher to whom Newton is an ape, and of a 
philanthropiit to whom Howard is a bear, that 1 can add no more! 
Expretlion is loft in fentation ! 

ee 
THE PNEUMATIC REVELLERS. 
AN ECLOGUE. 


Dr. B——s; G E D r; Rev. R———t B ——p; 
Mrs, B————, the Children’s Friend; Mr. R TS 2. 
SCENE. The Medical Pneumatic Chambers. 











** Into the heaven of heavens, I have prefum'd, 
An earthly gueft, and drawn empyreal air.” 





_ -— 


Dr. B——. 

« MY Friends! from a world, where diforders are rife, 
I call you, to tace of the liquor of life ; 
A fluid, to render as nimble and freth, 
And purge from its drotly pollution, the fleth ; 
To cherifh each purified body, the blood in, 
The fpirit of beef, and the effence of * pudding ; 
In fhort, to convey us, ere long, to the portal 
Of heaven, and transform us to beings immortal. 

« My Comrades, if Prieftley difcoverd the gas, 
He never could bring fuch a wonder to pats, 
As I juft have announc’d :—He could never procure. 
With all his importance, a gas that was pure. 
Indeed, of the Sage though I e’er was a lover, he 
Can fcarcely be taid to have made the di/covery. 
I hold it, my friends, a pofition unthaken, 
‘That pure vital air was familiar to + Bacon : 





* Such was the brown loaf in Swift's Tale of a ‘Tub. 

+ “ The Fable of Proferpine being feized by Pluto, as the waa 
gathering flowers, is explained by Lord Bacon to fignify the com- 
bination or marriage of etherial {pirit with earthly materials. Ba- 
con's Works, Vol. V. p. 470. edit. 4to. Lond. 1778. his allufien 
is {till more curioutly exact, from the late difcovery of pure air being 
given up from vegetables, and that, then, in its unmixed flate, it 





more readily combines with metallic or inflammable bodies. from 


thefe fables, which were, probably, taken from ancient bierogly- 
phics, there is frequently reafon to believe, that the Egyptians pot- 
fetled much chemical knowledge, which for want of alphabetical 
rg perithed with their philofop'ers.” Botavic Garden, Pr. i7U, 

17. Aad 
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And, I think, it was known to the poets and fages 
Who liv'd in the claffic and tabulons ages ; 
While the tale of old Dis and Perfiphone thews - 
‘The dete¢tion of air in a pink or a rote: 
Nay, the ftory of Eve and the Devil may teac h, 
That * Mofes found gas in the bloom of a ¢ peach. 
iB | It fo, the difcovery of gas, from the maiden 
“pals _ In Sicily ravith’d, we trace up to Eden : 
Hd So, inciting fond Eve to a fpiritual revel, 
‘The very fir ft chemift in air, was the devil. 
“ Yet the fubftance (alas! we have caufe to be ferious !) 
In Eve ¢ efferve cing, was damn'd deleterious : 
bd And the gas, in my hands, is falubrious, alone ; 
By Satan, or Prieftley prepar’d, ‘tis all one. ‘ 
Had I been in Eden, perhaps mother Eve 
Would have attually foar'd, as the feem'd to believe : 
“* Albeit, as inftead of || atcending, fhe funk 
Top. heavy, and all her race nce, have been drunk ; 
‘Tho’ late, be it mine, the mifhap to repair, 
And exhibit my pure pre parations of air. 
« But, ere to inhale it, your ftumachs T urge, 
Pll tell you, in brief, the ettects of the purge. 


-_- eo ee + 


* ‘This may be proved. indeed, a priori. If the Egyptians were 
fuch proficients in chemiftry, as Dr. Darwin thinks, and if Mofes 
received his alucation at their college of the arts and {ciences, as 
fome learned men maintain ; it is probable, that he was no ftranger 
to vegetable airs. 

+ Lhe Rabbis have not fettled what fruit it was: it might have 
heen the malum Perficum. 

t “ Aswith new wine intoxicated, both, 
‘hey fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings 
Where with to fcorn the earth.” Par. Loft. B. ix. 
‘ That fallacious fruit 
th That w ith exhilirating vapour bland 
| About their fpirit had play d.”  B. ix. 

§ “ A deleterious, inficad of a falutary fluid may be eafily ob- 
tained. Probably Dr. Prieftley never procured that which can be 
refpired with fatety.” See Beddoes’s Notice. 

|| ‘* Precious of tre.s——of operation, bleft 
Yo fapience—dieted by thee 
} I grow mature in knowlege, as the Gods.” 
“The power, whofe pretence had infus'd 
by Into the plant, fciential fap, deriv’d 
From nectar.” “ Opener my eyes, 
Dimer’, dilate! {pirits, ampler heart, 
And growing uptogodhead.” Par. Loft. B. ix. 
The patients of Dr, B. defcribe the eftezts of the Gas, in almoft 
the fame words. 
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‘When I tried it, at firft, on a learned fociety, 
Vheir — {5 feem'd to betray inebriety 


ial = 


rE ike grave Mandarins, their heads n dding together ; 
ve Rut afterwards each was as light as a feather : 


And they, every one, cried, ‘twas a pleature extatic : 


To drink * deeper draughts of the mighty pneumatic. 


As if by the wand of a wizard entranc’d, 
How w ildly they thouted, and gambol'd, and danc'd : 


So firong was the force of the mutcular action.” 


G—z D—nr. 
[Drinks ; and after a fhort paufe, exclaims} 
< Flow more britkly, willowy Cam! } 
| have drawn the nitrous ¢: ees : 


()' | know not where I am! 
Sure, | am not what 1 was. 





ie ‘ On thy Marge, while erft I lay, 
. Like thy ruthe 5 was my rhyme : 
Raptur'd now I break away 
With emotions more fublime. 





? So the lark that, warbling high, 
Thro’ the liguid ether flew : 
- B —+! thus, I bathe in tky, 


Saturate with ambrofial dew.” § 





And e’ey as phofphoric their bellies and backs thone ; 





> 5 
F Rev. Mr. R t B p. [Drinks.} 
« B——-s! thy living beverage whilfi I quaff, 
1 laugh—ha, ha—yet know not why I laugh. 
- Drink deep or ti ifie not the Picrian fpring.” 
| The firft infpirations of the Gas produced giddinefs; and 
ietia ys refembling thofe of incipient intoxication. Jt was im- 
pollible hot to recognize the expretlions of the moft exftatic plea- 
” jure. I. faw and heard fhouting, leaping, running, and other 
e ere fiures.” See Beddoes’s Notice. 


— 


+ 


he River Cam, makes a confpicuous figure. E.G, 
“ While yon ikylark warbles hich, 
While yon ruftie whifiles gay, 
On thy banks, () Cam, I lie; 
" Mufetal, pour the penfive lay. 
Willowy Cam, thy lingering fiream 
Suits too well the thoughtful briaft ; 
Languor here may love to dream, 
Sorrow here might figh to reft. 


© This is rather Cowper's lark—1 beg Mr. ce 5 pardon. 
I 


t ; {O. XXII, VOL, Vi. 


See “ the Annual Anthology ;" where Geo. Dyer's Ode te 
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IIl4 MISCELLANIES. 


Behold, from thefe intoxicating vapours, 
Ki —t, apickle-herring, entting cavers! . 
 T can't I ecan't-—-O, B——, what an elt ! 
Spite of my reverence—cait—contain my felt ! 
Now I've a ftrong defire for further quafling— 
Ha—lha—ha, ha-—I cannot drink for laughing 
Ha, ha' —Yet, tomehow, in this merry mood, 
Cree>s o'er my body a itrange Jali. tude. 
My iritky fpirits are all ipent at once, 
And in the iad refiduum leave—a dunce !" 








Mrs. B—————p, the Children’s I’riend.  [ Dranks.} 


«© Oh, I feel a tine fenfation,* 
Stealing o'er my charmed frame ! 

. Sweeter far that inhalation, 
{ Swecter than the breath of fame. 





« PBanifh’d every carking care is ; 

i Sick difgefi, and anxious fear : 

"This is, furc, the haunt of fairies! 
Pleature, pleafure, wantons here. 


« Blithe as when ! tkipp’d with Liffy, 





et Crown'd with many a blooming flower, 
bia B—d—s! how | long to kifs ae 
i" In my trembling moonlight bower. 
ia 
| « There, between the opening branches, ~ 
Stars may thed the filent dew ; in 
But. upon my beels or haunches, . 
Nectar will | tafte with you. ne 
« Yet with fudden qualms I Janguifh ; be 
Strngoles in my breatt the figh: 
With my transport there is anguifh— 
Doctor ! Oh, | foint——j die.” 
* ce Mrs Barbauld’s vertes, written ‘n an Alcove. 
« Now she moonbeam’s trembling luftre :: 
" Silvers ocr the cewy green, ‘ 
e And, in fott and fhadowy colours, e 
Sweetly paints the cheequer’d feene.” 
a * 4 a * * * : | 
«¢ Then, when next the ftar of evening Me is, 
Sottly fheds tre filent dew, 
Let me, in this rutt c temple, 
Litly ! meet the mufe and you." 
4 = 














They fuggetted the idea of the Eclogue before us. 
iny inconipe tency to the tafk of imitation; though 
voured to bring Mr. 
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tT S——-. 


Mr. R——— 


-As from the cap ot Circe, 

—~l’m a coward !-—- 

Poh! 

‘Vis but an ague -fit that fhakes a Caetur, — [¢rembles.] 
Gods! i cof diink! = (dricks.j 
My head, my head is dizzy ! 
\t my wits ¢ ‘nd, I totter-——*{ fhall fall! 
No—I am rapt beyond myfelt—I feel 
At my extremities delicious thrillings ! 
My e very fente is exquifitely keen! ' 
My tafte is fo refin’d, i fhall henceforth 
Difdain all vulgar vik ainds. So acute 
My Sinell, I can, for miles around me, catch 
‘Lhe ctilavia rolling thro’ the fhorelets air, 
One vatt + mephitic tea !——Thefe grofler boches 
I cannot brook. ——Tholfe, fmooth mahogany, 
That with furpaifing _. an to thine 
A luttrous plane ; and, e plates of glats 
sciential, ye are rou oe than the ruts 
Of waggon wheels ! I tremble , as I touch you ; 
Ken from my delicate fingers ends, thro’ all 
My frame, too tentitive ! ‘| {purn, | tpurn 
This cumbrous clod of earth ; and borne on wings 
Ct sialon “all tfpirit,” I atcend 


e T am ail nerve !- 
I thrink, fulpicious ! 





See Mr. South: y's Englith Eclogues written upen a new plan, 
Yet | lament 
' have endea- 


S. as near as I could to the ftandard of nis own 


heautital originals ; of which the following is a fine {pecimen : 


* Old Kriend! why you teem be nt on parifh duty, 
breaking the highway ttones! And 'tis a tatk, 
Some wh at too hard, methinks, for age like yours. 
“ Why, yes! for one with fuch a weight of years 
Upon his back. I've liv’'d here, man and boy, 
ln this fame parith, near the age of man, 

I can remember, tixty years ago, 
‘The beautifying cf this manfion here, 
When iy late lady’ s father, the old ‘{quire 
Came to the efiate.” 
} “ Sexvamque exhalat opaca Mephitim.” 


If there be any fublimity in ftink, as Mr. Burke maintains, this 





certainly fublime ; 


more fo, perhaps, than the Virgilian fte neh. 
: - “ yom thete nutrimapts, perhaps, 
Your bodies may, at lalt, turn to {pirit, 
Aud wing'd, afcend, ethereals 
Pax. Lost. B. V. 
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Into the immeaturable fpace, and cleave 

The clear ethereal azure; and from ftar > 

To ftar ftill gliding, to the heaven of heavens 

Afpire, and plunging thro’ the fapphire blaze, 

Ingulph the de phlogiilicated floods 

Of lite, and riot in immortal * Gas!” 

Dr. B———s himfelf [drinks]. : 

Celeftiais!——This morning, I own, I was fulky, 
And at dinner I ate, till my body grew bulky. 

If at dinner, indecd, L indulge in much merriment, 
And difpatch a Sirloin, ‘tis by way of experiment. 

‘ This, therefore, premifin», I now have to tell y’, 
That in temper a dove, and a fparrow in beily, 

To the Gas, which in gaining the members of fome ache 
Y owe my complacence, and lightnefs of ftomach. 

° f fect in a manner {o eafy. and placid 
The mild milk of kindnefs abfurbs every acid! 

“ Or rather, of pailion fubfides the hot tumour, 
As all over, I'm bath’d with a pail of good-humour ! 
No languid, no crapular feelings have 1—— 

But as gay as the morn—I'm a boy, I'm a boy! 





Such, fuch is my fluid, the grand Panacea ; 
Though the publie may form a degrading idea 
Of my tcience and ze al, of my la :bour and trouble, 

And judge my fine medical airs but a bubble ! 
And, if it be faid, that a Doctor and Parton 
In concert together to carry the farce on, 
Permit all decorum, appearance, and pomp 
To be loft in a Bacchanal Dance, or a romp : 
(f, perchance, it be told, that the fmiles and the graces 
Of ladies here languith away in grimaces ; 
My fcheme may be { fpoil’d; and pneumatics be curft, 
And B———~-s, in truth, like the bubble, may burit. 
Already ‘tis ramour’d, I’m blown up with vanity, 
And give myfelf airs amid chemic inanity ; 
And (names hat deftruction is puffing abroad) ; 
I’m, by turns, a chameleon, a moth, and a toad. 

“ Left, therefore, my friends, as we feamper and hop, 
The report of this meeting go off in a Pop ; | 
Leit the bufineis get wind ; seal thal] print, with your privity, > 
An account of the Gas, as no matter of levity ; 
And detcribe its etfeéts, and their curious congruity a 
Experienc’d by authors of rare ingenuity, oe 
Who never before, Iam certain had caute j 
(Though long have they liv’d on the breath of applauie) 


ee A a a pert 





“6 Riot j in immeorta] bli.” 
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9 rejoice in an air from corruption fo free, 


T 
As the Gas, my good Sirs, juft emitted by me, 


« Tam worry indeed, that a friend in the groupe, here, 
After exhilaration complain’d of a ftupor ; 

And that /e, in her k flons, for fack lings fo clever, 
Retembled fo much an corsa 

‘Yet, foon thall this potent Nepenthe, T traf, 

M y poor fellow-creatures exalt from the dutt ; 
Inipirit the weary, and banith Ennui, 
And roufe from his languor the frail debauchee ; 
Give mufcular power to the palfied and grey, 
Nor let trouble ¢ turn an old man into clay.’ 


rece iver. 


Perhaps, in my hands, it may fhortly preclude 


The ufe or of raiment, of fleep, or of food ; 


And in me, with loud plaudits, the people fhall own 


\ ditcovery to oh ime the Philofopher’s Stone ; 
When, as my rare luxury to tafle, I exhort all, 
f thew what a ninny man is, to be mortal. 
‘ What are yé, Roticrufians ! indeed, with your riches, 
If throwing away his light * thin pair of breeches,’ 


Phy volatile p pil eae hi country can crots ove 


Leis cumber'd with rags than the *fhipwreck'd “a philofopher:; 
[f the flumber fo Heeting, my fellows may need here, 
Ditcredit mattrailes, or Couc he s of Fider ; 

lf the food T create for the palate and paunch 

Debar the fond with for a flice of the haunch, 

The gluttons on rich calipathes that revel, 

And the foup-meagre cottagers bring to a level ; 
Diicovering the grotine!s of cating, much thame in, 
Quick diflipate every alarm from a faniine ; a 
And, as | difpente my pure Gas through the nation, 


I 
Lhe { ro-bufin« Is render, a mere Ipe ulation . 
; 7s ; — 
[ALL arimk again; and dance and fing.] 
sf eee nerer iat ! ™ = » Weare. a . r 
1] b bbaddbds | dppy GislVO. Wii nN the hen and thie low, 
. 1. ° ,* . ' . 1° 
All nourih’d alike, from this air—hotpitality, 


Ae 


Shall together with Gas-born benevolence glow, 
And prove, that true blits miuit arife from equality. 
“When Britons and Gauls! ye fhall revel and fing, 
Light, lighter than Gotlamers twinkle and glance ; 
Here, thridding a maze, and there link’d in a ring, 
And fearcely touch earth, as ye kindle the dance : 


When, finer and finer as waxes your nature ; 

Each atom terrene {hall fly off from your bodies, 
Fach particle grofs; and, all purified matter, 

re tl all ime llot Ambrofia or Gas 4 like a goddefs ; 
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‘Who yet triumphed d in the re flexion ‘ Duaeia mea mecum porto,’ 
+ “ Divinun 
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rr MISCELLANIES. % 
‘Till mounting, as if in balloons, to the tky, c 
While pleature with novel fenfations thall firike y’, Re 
Through the regions of Gas ihall ye flutter and fly, PS 

A Mercury each man, and each woman a P fyche ! ae 

Be 

oe —_—— mee +e + - ———— j | 


TO THE EDITOR. 
mare & 
H* AVING feen, in one of the newfpapers, a paragraph ftating thar & 
A the Bithop ot London had feen and approved the fermon preached 
bythe Lord Mavor’s Chaplain at St. Pauls on the late Fait Day, T can 
take upon myfelf to contradict the latter part of that affertion. ‘The 
fad, as Lam ailured, is that his Lordthip faw a trax/eript of the fer. 
mon ; that he faid it was not fo offenfive as he had heard it reprefented, 
but he expreffed his difap probation of foine paffages init ; and exacted 
an abfolute promife from chaplain that he would, tn future, abitain 
from every thing political in his fermons ; on which condition only, & 
he permitted him to preach the next turn to which be had dcfore been 
appointed. 
VERAX, H -> 
N. B. We have heard it confidently afferted, that the manufe rip t, 
Sermon laid before the Bithop of London, differed materially from the 
Sermon that was preathed at St. Pauls ; and it this be the cafe, which 
we are ttrongly difpofed to believe, it is not furprizing that his 
Lordfhip thould not have found it fo offentive as it had been repre. 
fented tohin. £adstor. 
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TO THE EDITOR. t 





—_——— 


SIR, 

HE unparalleled filthinefs of imagination and expreffion, which 

defiles the compolitions of the foi-difant Peter ap is well 
known and generally execrated. ‘Vhe caufe of his difguiting propentity 
is not commonly unde rftocd. I therefore beg leave to lay before your 
readers the origin of this writer’s fondneis, not for the “ fublim 
and beautitul,’? but for * the deafh.”’ 


Peter was but two days old, # 
When his nurfe, eld Cornith Dinah, 

Let the ill-ilarr’d banthing tumble 
[nto vate of Cloacina. 


Peter was in fuch a pickle, ; 
No one eer could get him clean ; 

Though they rubb’d him, mopp’d, and fcrubb’d him, 
Ev'ry eftort vain has been. 


"The foul fumes at his immerfion 
Straight afcended to his brain ; 

There they forn Vda dirty puddle, 
Never to be cleans ‘di again, 








°. ee 

The impurity he fell in nee Ril 
¢ , ees | ds 
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Peter Pindar’s Birth and Dirge. 119 aoe. a $i 
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Oozes at his fingers’ ends : Pe 
aes ence it comes, that all his writine 3, 4 fay 
rs ae : ¥ oes - {i a =F} 
- Kv’ry thing offeniive blends. a aM f 
ne — e . ° . 4 me be 
ee Thus his thoughts, by filth infefted, a ti if 
ays ie a o. . “a tbs he 
aH Vainted all his convertation : ; } Hy 
Ks }'rom his lips flows nought, but lewdnefs is | 
ba Blafphemy, and defamation. 
{ Nor could Time his foulnefs leffen ; 
, Still his odour’s ftrong and rank : 4 
: Such was the taint which he contracted, i- 
: Each day he liv’d, the more he flank. t 
? From fuch a wre tch, his Theban title . 
i @ The public voice indignant takes : 
Le No longer Peter P indar call him, ag 
1 His frve name is—Jhe walking Jakes. ay. is 
1 & ANTI-SORDES, 38 
ithiki ; at if 
7) x | 
; sf 
’ DIRGE TO P, P R. : 
e : 
4 To Fair Fidele’s, &c. 
is O’er Peter’s lone deferted tomb ; 
“ XY = Shall wither’d hags and wizards firew 
| Fach pois’nous herb of deadlift bloom, 
~ And rifle all the ftores of woe ; . 
= kindred ghofts fhall oft appear, 
h lo fill with fhrieks the guilty grove, F 
ie And fiends of death affemble here, 
* To hail the Rhymer whom they love : 
" Gaunt blafphemy fhall there be feen, 
ne And flander lead her mighty band ; 


Pale terror ftart with frenzied mien, 
And murth’rous drops diftain the land. 


‘The raven oft with boding found, 
Shall croak to midnight’s louring fhade ;— 
And pois’nous dews be fhower’d around, 
To blaft the fod where thou art laid. 


When Atheifts fap religion’s throne, 
And faétion lights the fires of hell ; 
*Midft a loft country’s dying groan, 
The thudd’ring thought on thee fhall dwell. 


Fach fcene of guilt fhall thee reftore, 
To thee each i impious jeft be paid ; 
Accurs’d, till virtue charm no more ; 


And fpurn’d, till fcorn herfelf be dead, 
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%20 To cur Readers, Correfpondents, &c. 


THE fummary of politics is once more poftponed, on account of 


‘ the ferious indifpofition of the Editor. He cannot, however, fuffer 
another Month to elapfe withant fervently joining in the grateful 
thanks offered up by his loyal countrymen to Divine Providence for 
his gracious interpofition, in refcuing the life of their beloved Sove- 
reign from the atrocious attempt of a defperate affufiin. All com- 
ments, however, on that attempt, would, at this time, be highly 
improper, as they would have a tendency to create a prejudice un- 
favourable to the impartial adminiftration of juftice. It is on this 
ground that we wifh to fee the reprehenfible practice of the daily 
prints in publifhing the proceedings at the different offices of polices 
wholly fuppreffed ; as it tends to make men prejudge, on ex parie 
evidence, thofe culprits on whofe fate they may afterwards be called 
upon to decide as jurymen. © 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE had intended to enlarge, in a Preface to our Fifth Volume, on 
the State of Literature in Germany ; but, on reflection, we deemed it 
moft eligible, and moft fatisfactory to our readers, to give the Letters 
of our Correfpondent at full length. We accordingly have given, in 
our Appendix, the firit of his Letters, and, in our next Number, we 
propofe to give a fecond which we have already received. The in. 
fertion of this Letter precluded the neceflity of a Preface. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. D. E’s atack upon us for our pre/umption in queftioning the in. 


fallibility of Dr. Paley requires more notice than we had an oppor- 
tunity of beftowing on it inthis Number. But in our next we propofe 
to break a lance with our affailant. 

Our tefty Correfpondent, who writes from Chefer, and who is 
equally difpleafed with Sermons and Ini Politics, is requetted, in 
future, to pay the poftage of his letters, or they will be returned to 
the Poft-oflice. 

We have received the valuable little Book fent us by * A Chriftian,” 

of which we mean to take early notice. But as theré is no Title-page 
to it, where is the public to find it? 

The Letter from an Englith Gentleman at Weimar to Profeffor 
Boettiger, (calling on him to retraét his falfe and calumnious abufe of 
Mr. Windham, Profeffor Robifon, and the Englith nation in general) - 
tranfmitted to us by S. R. fhall certainly appear in oar next. We 
only regret that Mr. Walker has not inflicted a much feverer chaftife- 
ment on this illuminated Citizen. 

The Communication of L, S’’ is intended for early infertion, 
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